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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


QUICK LOOK AT WORLD WEEK 


If you are looking especially for— 

(1) Material on Washington's Birth- 
day or Brotherhood Week, both ob- 
served this week—see our cover, cover 
story on page 4, and the article on 
Brotherhood Week on page 15. 

(2) The news of the week—see 
“Quick Look at ‘the News” (page 5), 
“World News in Review” (page 6-8). 
You will also find useful material in the 
“Storm Centers” article on Thailand 
(page 14), the account of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program at its halfway 
mark (pages 9-11), and the story on 
the status of displaced persons (pages 
12-13). 

(3) World history material—see the 
news pages and the articles on ERP, 
displaced persons, and Thailand (pages 
5 through 14). 

(4) World geography material—note 
especially the article “How We Live in 
the Netherlands” (pages 16-17) and 
the Thailand story (page 14). 

(5) Economic geography material— 
see the ERP article (pages 9-11) and 
the Thailand article (page 14). 

(6) American history and govern- 
ment material—cover story on memo- 
rials to George Washington (page 4), 
ERP and displaced persons stories 
(pages 9-13), and the news pages. 

(7) Materials for life-adjustment and 
guidance programs—see the health car- 
toon and “Ask Gay Head” (page 18), 
“Think It Through!” (page 19), the 
vocational article on waiters and wait- 
resses (page 21). 


ERP—At Halfway Point (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

The history of the Marshall Plan is 
developed in the form of questions and 
answers. The plan, intended to speed 
the economic recovery of Europe, was 
rejected by Russia and her satellites. 
About $9,000,000,000 has already been 
made available to 18 countries and na- 
tional units of Western Europe. At the 
halfway mark between 1948 and 1952, 


it appears that Communism has suf- 
fered a political setback in Western 
Europe and the productiveness of coun- 
tries affected by the plan has reached 
and in some areas surpassed records 
of pre-war years. 

Paul Hoffman, ECA administrator, 
urges elimination of tariff barriers in 
Europe and closer economic coopera- 
tion among participating nations. A 
weakness of the plan is the perpetual 
dollar shortage of European countries 
arising from the limited market for 
European goods in the U. S. 


Aim 

To have students understand why 
the U. S.*has undertaken a 15-billion- 
dollar program of economic aid to 
Europe. 


Assignment 

1. On a map of Europe be prepared 
to locate «all of the countries partici- 
pating in the Marshall Plan (ERP). 

2. What are the aims of ERP? To 
what extent have the aims been 
achieved? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been in Congress in 
1948, would you have voted for the 
European Recovery Program appropria- 
tions? Defend your vote. 

2. What connection is there between 
an economic recovery program and the 
spread of Communism? 

3. Why did Russia and her satellites 
refuse to participate in ERP? 

4. Money spent on ERP is an invest- 
ment in world peace. Do you agree? 
Defend your point of view. 


Displaced No More (p. 12) 


Digest of the Article 

About 600,000 displaced persons 
still remain in European DP camps. 
Since the end of World War II, the 
U. S. and other countries have accept- 
ed DPs for resettlement. The Inter- 
national Refugee Organization of the 
U. N. is trying to find countries that 
will accept the remaining DPs. 


The U. S. Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948 provided for the admission of 
205,000 DPs. We have admitted about 
124,000. The provisions of the law, 
given in the article, have been sub- 
jected to criticism, and Congress is cur- 
rently considering revision of the law. 


Aim 
To have students understand the dis- 


placed persons problem and how the 
U. S. has tried to meet the problem. 


. Assignment 

1. What is a displaced person? What 
evidence is there that the nations of 
the world have been trying to solve the 
problem? 

2. Outline the provisions of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948. What sug- 
gestions have been made for revis- 
ing it? 


Discussion Questions 

1. President Truman and Vice- 
President Barkley recently stated that 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 dis- 
criminated against minority groups. 
What provisions of the present law 
caused them to make that charge? (If 
necessary permit students to open 
magazines to re-read provisions. ) 

2. What connection is there between 
the housing shortage in the U. S. and 
the opposition of some people to ad- 
mitting DPs? Should we admit more 
DPs. Defend your point of view. 

3. Can DPs make good Americans? 
Justify your answer by referring to the 
past history of our country. 


Activities 

1. Prepare an appropriate question 
in class and survey the student body 
or the community on its attitude toward 
admitting DPs. 

2. Find and read to the class Emma 
Lazarus’ poem inscribed on the base 
of the Statue of Liberty, New York 
harbor. How does the sentiment of the 
poem compare with the present immi- 
gration policy of our country? 

3. A panel discussion in class, or a 
town meeting in the assembly, might 
be devoted to the question: “Should 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 be 
changed?” 
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References 

American Immigration Policy, edited 
by Wiliam S. Bernard. Harper, 1949. 
339 pp., $4. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets: “What 
Shall We Do About Immigration?” by 
M. R. Davie (No. 115); “The Refugees 
Are Now Americans,” by M. R. Davie 
and S. Koenig (No. 111); “America 
and the Refugees,” by L. Adamic (No. 
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Storm Centers: Thailand (p. 14) 


Digest of the Article 

Thailand is a peaceful, prosperous 
oasis in the upset continent of Asia. 
Thailand is in the very midst of a 
region that is fermenting with trouble, 
much of it inspired by Communist 
groups. The warfare that is afflicting 
China, Burma, Indo-China, and Ma- 
laya is dangerously close to Thailand’s 
borders and may spill over into that 
country at any time. The Western na- 
tions regard this situation with great 
concern. Southeast Asia in Commu- 
nist hands might deprive the rest of 
the world of important resources. The 
weak new nations of Asia would be- 
come easier prey to Communist activi- 
ties. 

Activities 

1. On a map of Asia and the Pacific, 
point out the strategic location of south- 
east Asia in relation to the newly freed 
nations in the Far East. 

2. List resources of southeast 
What resources do most of the coun- 
tries of the region have in common? 
What resources are found only in cer- 
tain parts of southeast Asia? 

3. Using Information Please 
(chart on 
World in 


sources” 


Asia. 


Almanac 
‘Leading Countries of the 
Various Riches and Re- 
make a bar graph of the 
rice production of the leading produc- 
ing countries. Why, although thev are 
not the largest rice producers, are the 
countries of Asia so impor- 
tant in Asia’s food supply? (Normal 
large export surp 

4. Using thi chart, make bar 
gr: aps of the leading producers of tin 
and rubber 


southeast 


luses) 
same 


Questions for Discussion 

1, were Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, what policy would you 
propose for keeping southeast Asia from 
being overrun by Communism? What 
do you think. the U. S. should do if 
Communists get contro] of one or more 
countries of southeast Asia? 

2. What can the United States do to 
help Thailand develop its resources 
more fully? 


you 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
March 1, 1950 


Special issue on 150th Anniversary of 
Washington, D. C. | 
Features, photographs, and map on 
Washington, past and present. How 
Washington Is Governed. Pro-and-con: 
Should Washingtonians Have the Right 
to Vote? Career Club: Working for 
Uncle Sam. 
Transportation: 
traffic. 
Film-story: The Po Valley of Italy. 
March 8, 1950 
Foreign article: Results and interpre- 
tation of the British elections. 
March 15, 1950 
Special Issue on America’s Economic 


System (50 Years of Industrial Achieve- 
ment). Details in next week's issue. 


Railroad passenger 











Brotherhood Week (p. 15) 


For the past 18 years, under the 
leadership of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the week of 
Washington’s birthday (this year, 
February 19 to 26) has been selected 
to set the tone for intercultural rela- 
tions during the remaining 51 weeks 
of the year. Here are some suggestions 
for classroom activities which may 
bring us nearer to the democratic goal 
of brotherhood: 

1. A classroom discussion inviting 
attention to practices in your school 
which help to build brotherhood the 
year round. 

2. Show the filmstrip, “Forward All 
Together,” by the Council Against In- 
tolerance in America. This filmstrip re- 
veals discrimination sources and tells 
what we can do. 

3. Pupil reports on the contributions 
of various immigrant groups to build- 
ing America. Emphasis should be laid 
on the group contribution rather than 
individual geniuses. 

4. Classroom discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Are People Really Different?” 
or “Man and his environment: How 
does geographical environment affect 
the way a lives, works, feels, 
thinks?” 

Ideas for making better human re- 
lations a major objective of education 
are abundantly illustrated in: 

Democratic Human Relations, by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til, eds. 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for Social Studies (1201 16th 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.}. 

Better Intercultural Relations. 
more Public Schools, Baltimore, 


man 


Balti- 
Md. 


Education for Unity in the Schools 
of New York State. University of the 
State of N. Y., Albany, N. Y. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16, N. Y., makes available a wide va- 
riety of pamphlets. Write for a bibli- 
ography. 


How We Live in the Netherlands 
(p. 16) 
Digest of the Article 
Two Dutch young people, aged 14 
and 15, describe their daily lives. One 
lives in the old fishing village of Volen- 
dany. This town is well known to tour- 
ists, for there more than in most parts 
of the Netherlands the people still cling 
to the picturesque old Dutch costumes. 
Marian Mainz, of Amsterdam, lives 
like an American girl in many ways. 


Student Activities 

1. Read the article, “Holland Was 
Made by the Dutch,” in World Week, 
September 21, 1949. Compare _Gerta 
de Jong’s daily life with that of Jan- 
Pieter and Marian. How does your own 
life compare with that of the three 
Dutch young people? 

2. Draw a map of the Netherlands, 
showing the Zuider Zee as it was before 
the Dutch started making polders from 
it. Mark the outline of the eventual 
size of the lake (now called Ijssel 
Meer) when present polder building 
plans are completed. 

3. Write a letter to Marian Mainz 
telling her about your school activities. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Do you think American young 
people should have a school course in 
a subject something like Handelkennis? 

2. Jan-Pieter has never seen anything 
of the world—not even much of his 
own country. Do you think he would 
be happier if he could travel about? 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” (p. 
20) 


A. 1-0, 
2-N, 3-Y, 
7-Y, 8-N, 9-Y; 10-Y, 11-Y, 


I. European Recovery Program: 
2-T, 3-T, 4-O, 5-F, 6-T. B. 1-X, 
4-N, 5-Y, 6-Y, 
12-X, 13-Y. 

II. Displaced Persons: a-2, b-3, c-4, d-1. 

III. Southeast Asia: A. First group—l- 
Cambodia, 2-Menam River, 3-Burma, 4- 
Andaman Sea; second group—1-China, 2- 
Bangkok, 3-Gulf of Siam, 4-Malaya; third 
group—l-western tip of Indonesia, 2-Thai- 
land, 3-Viet Nam, 4-Hainan Island. B. free, 
Bangkok, Buddhist, Menam, rice, Asia, tin 
or rubber (or other products which alert 
students may be able to name). 

Word Game (America’s First)—a-6, b-2, 
e-1, d-5, e-4, f-3. 
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FORO'S THE ONLY CAR IN ITS 
PRICE CLASS WITH A V-8 ENGINE. 
WHAT'S MORE, THE FORD y-8 IS 

100 HORSEPOWER ! 





I SEE... THE 

SAME TYPE 
ENGINE USED IN 

THE COSTLIEST 








AL ESPER, Ford’s Chief Test Driver, 
shows JOE why — 








{ AND FOR FINE CAR COMFORT, NOW NOTICE FORD'S 4 
pi) JOE, FORD GIVES YOU MORE FINE CAR “Quiet”! 
HIP AND SHOULDER ROOM, 
TOO. THE REAR. SEAT, 
FOR EXAMPLE, IS 
60.25 INCHES WIDE! 




















WHY, THAT'S MORE : _ fFORDS FAMOUS HEAVY GAUGE STEEL 

THAN FIVE FEET! P, “LIFEGUARD” BODY HAS ADDITIONAL SEALING 

LET'S TAKE A AND SOUND CONDITIONING IN 41 AREAS FOR 
GREATER. QUIETNESS AND PROTECTION. 


RIDE ! 








! ‘T ‘, 
une kr eaeee THE'SO FORD IS NOT ONLY QUIET AND POWERFUL, poor 
*EEEL” 17'S WONDERFUL ! IT GIVES YOU A*MID SHIP” RIDE CRADLED By GLANCE "FORD'S THE 
YES, AND FORD'S KING *HYDRA-COIL” SPRINGS IN FRONT AND “PARA-FLEX one FINE 
SIZE BRAKES ARE 35% SPRINGS IN THE REAR. CAR IN THE 
. LOW-PRICE 


EASIER ACTING ! 
4 Fie.o!” 
( JUST LOOK AT THAT 


“FASHION CAR” 
STYLING ! 





Send today for your FREE 
New, ne tg copy of the book: “How to 
to be an Be an Expert Driver.” 
EXPERT FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2904 Schaefer Road 
DRIVER! Dearborn, Mich 
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Say What. 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers, do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Jan. 11 sports column, Leon 
Hart’s weight was given at 253 pounds. 
Other stories about the great Notre 
Dame end have listed his weight as 
245 and 265 pounds. Can you tell me 
what he really does weigh? 

Frank Phillips 
Independence, Ore. 


Our sports editor says he “gave you 
the dop@ straight from the Hart.” The 
day before the Notre Dame-Navy game, 
a sportswriter nabbed Leon as he 
stepped out of a shower and put him 
on a scale. The needle stopped at 
253.—Ed. 

s ° 
Dear Editor: 

As you reported in your Jan. 4 is- 
sue, Canada has passed a law making 
it a crime to publish and distribute 
crime comic books. In my opinion, this 
is one of the finest laws ever passed 
in the interests of Canadian youth. 
Any intelligent person will agree that 
the hair-raising, cheap comics are, in- 
deed, a menace to society. These base 
thrillers suggest every possible way 
of committing a crime and tempt dar- 
ing youngsters to do some experiment- 
ing on their own. 

I believe that crime radio programs 
also need a thorough overhauling. The 
cheapness of these “two-bit” programs 
is contaminating the atmosphere in 
which we live. These programs lead 
one to believe that man is a cruel, 
selfish, scheming beast who deserves 
to be destroyed. Why don’t we instead 
try to instill in young people a_ desire 
for the finer things of life and a love 
for their fellow men? 

Sylvia J. Shubert 
Spedden H.S., Alkerta, Canada 
. . 
Dear Editor: 

I wish the Federal Communications 
Commission would: 

1. Ban from the airwaves some of 
those so-called “quiz programs” which 
are making people lazy by encouraging 
them to think they can get something 
for nothing. 

2. Remove from the airwaves some 
of those characters they call “singers.” 
Cats should be able to do a bette: 


7 You Please! 


job than some of the popular singers 
I've heard. 

3. In place of the “quiz programs” 
and “singers,” get some good clean 
comedians (there must be some in the 
world) and put more “music of the 
masters” over the airwaves. To these 
ingredients, add a few stories of ad- 
venture, romance, and historical events. 
This recipe, I think, would prove both 
entertaining and educational. (P.S. By 
romance, 1 do not mean that “sloppy 
trash”—excuse the expression—which is 
in the movies and is working its way 
into radio. ) 

Francis Salter 
St. James H.S., Haverhill, Mass. 


Actually, the FCC is not empowered 
to plan radio programs, Francis. It can 
only prohibit programs or practices 
which it considers contrary to Federal 
law or to the “public interest.” While 
the FCC could ban certain types of 
material from the airwaves, it could 
not force radio stations to adopt your 
recipe. The National Association of 
Broadcasters, a voluntary association of 
radio stations, sets up the programming 
standards which most stations follow. 
Ed. 

- . . 
Dear Editor: 

I read your review of The Doctor and 
the Girl (“Following the Films,” Dec 
7) and I fully agree that this movie 
offers some good ideas and superior 
characterizations. The film should have 
been advertised more, for every high 
school student should see it. I enjoy 
“Following the Films” immensely, but 
wish you would give a short review of 
more films. 

Elva L. Lough 
Newton (Kans.) H.S 


Dear Editor: 

Our class thinks your “Career Club’ 
articles are very interesting, but we do 
not understand the difference between 
a profession and a vocation. Would you 
explain these terms? 

Ronald Yancey 
Blackfoot (Idaho) H.S 


A vocation is the occupation fo: 
which one is especially qualified. One's 
vocation may be one of the professions 
(law, medicine, teaching, or some other 
work in which one uses some special 
ized knowledge to instruct, advise, or 
guide others). Or one’s vocation may 
be work of a commercial, mechanical, 
or agricultural nature.—Ed 
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N WASHINGTON, D. C., the slen- 
der shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment points 555 feet into the sky. 
Almost everybody has seen a picture of 
that famous memorial to our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, whose birth- 
day we celebrate this week 

But that’s not the original Washing- 
ton Monument. 

As far as we can find out, the ORIG- 
INAL Washington Monument is the 
me pictured on our cover. It’s 123 
vears old and it stands on a mountain 
in western Maryland, about 50 miles 
from Washington, D. C 

Do \ of an earlier Washing- 
ton Monument in your state? If vou do, 
and send a 


1 
mu KNOW 


please write us about it 
picture 


The Washington Monument on our 


1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


a -\5 yr adh 
t ; 
“L¢€ | 


‘2 


— 
¥ 


3. OUCH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 


How to romance a ballet dancer 


In Washington’s 
Memory 


... Our cover story 


cover looks something like a fat fruit 
jar. It’s only 30 feet high. But it is sim- 
ple and rugged, and we think George 
Washington would have liked it just 
the famous monu- 
ment in our nation’s capital. 

The Washington Monument on our 
cover was put up by the small town 
of Boonsboro, Maryland, in 1827. 
Volunteers did all the work. It was 
dedicated on the Fourth of July, 1827 


people began to 


as much as more 


Then, sad to say, 


a. A ‘ \ ‘ 1] 
2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Collar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn't mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 


4. Well! Seems this delightful danseuse 
has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who's complaining? 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear + Sports Shirts 


forget about the monument. The weeds 
grew. Frost pried loose the upper 
stones and tumbled them off in a heap. 

Boonsboro is in Washington County. 
In 1934 the Washington County His- 
torical Society gave the ruined monu- 
ment and some land round about it 
to the State of Maryland. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps went to work. The 
boys of the CCC put the stones back 
where they belonged, enlarged the park 
to 100 acres, and built a road to con- 
nect with a nearby state highway. 

On July 4, 1946, the park was dedi- 
cated. More than 48,000 people visited 
the site that year. (About that many 
visit the Washington Monument in 
Washington, D. C., every two weeks.) 

In the cover photo, the Hag at right 
is the State flag of Maryland. 


The “Other’’ Monument 


The “other” Washington Monument 

the one in the national capital—has 
a long history, too. In fact, people be- 
gan to talk about building a memorial 
to the first President while he was still 
alive. The Washington National Monu- 
1833. It 


the proposed monu- 


ment Society was formed in 
drew plans for 
ment, but it was 1848 before Congress 
put up the money for work to begin. 
Forty vears more passed before the 
monument was open to the public. 

The delay resulted from an unpleas- 
ant incident in 1854. Many cities, 
states, and foreign countries sent me- 
moria] stones to be built into the monu 
ment. The Pope sent a block of marble 
from the Temple of Concord in Rome. 
Somebody stole that stone. There was 
great indignation. The result was that 
people became with 
the whole project. Twelve years passed 
before Congress gave any more funds. 
In 1884 the monument was finally fin 
ished, and it was opened to the public 
in 1888. 

About 23,000,000 people have visited 
the great shaft. Four million of them 
have toiled all the way up the 898 
steps to the observation platform on 
the 500-foot level. There’s an 
way. You can ride up to the platform 
in one minute by taking the elevator 


many disgusted 


easier 


inside the shaft. 

Washington's memory is kept green 
ways. One State bears 
have a 


other 
his name. Thirty-two states 
“Washington County.” There’s a city, 
town, mountain, or lake named after 
Washington in practically every state. 
If you visit the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, Washington's 
head—tall as a five-story building— 
carved into the side of Mount Rush- 
a group that includes 
of Lincoln, Jetterson, 
Roosevelt. 


Audrey Bodine. 


Ih many 


you can see 


more. It’s part of 
gigantic heads 
and Theodor 


Photo by A 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: ERP nears midpoint (p. 9). 
600,000 DPs are still homeless (p. 12). Thailand is danger 
spot in southeast Asia (p. 14). IN NEWS PAGES-—Britain’s 
election is Feb. 23; Uncle Sam writes U.S. history book for 
schools abroad; U.S. and Panama settle old disputes; 
Sabatini dies; Belgians will vote on “king question”; sea- 
men’s union hiring halls declared illegal; President says 
fake schools cheat vets 


MOUNTAIN OF IRON: To make 90 million tons of 
steel a year, the U.S. uses nearly 100 million tons a year of 
iron ore. Over half comes from the low hills of Minnesota’s 
Mesabi Range—where the best ore will be gone in another 
20 years or so” But U.S. Steel, biggest of the steelmakers, 
sn't worrying where its next furnaceful of ore is coming 
from. Last month “Big Steel” revealed that it owns the 
world’s biggest, richest iron deposit—a 2,000-foot-high moun- 
tain, 11 miles long, in eastern Venezuela. To get out the 
we, U.S. Steel plans: A two-mile conveyor belt down the 


mountainside; a 274-mile railroad to the Caribbean coast (or 
else a project to dredge the Orinoco River); and a fleet of 


ore boats 


LONG MAY IT WAVE! Uncle Sam buys 10 to 15 
thousand cotton-and-wool flags a year to fly over the 1,400 
Federal buildings throughout the nation. From now on the 
ent will use nylon flags, which cost twice as much 


ch as big as the Battleship Missouri. 


Govern! 
but last three times as long. 


WAR BELOW ZERO: In eastern Alaska, 6,000 U. S. 
and Canadian soldiers are battling an “enemy invader.” 
Don’t worry—it’s make-believe warfare. “Exercise Sweet- 
briar” (a strange name for maneuvers in 50-below-zero 

is a test of what it’s like to fight in an Arctic 
Later this month 80,000 other GIs will wage prac- 
a warmer part of the world. In our biggest 
amphibious (combined land-and-sea) maneuvers since 
World War II, troops will make a landing on Vieques, a 
little island off Puerto Rico 


weather! 
winter 
tice-war in 


BRITAIN’S NEXT PRIME MINISTER will be one of the 
men in the front row. Reading from right to left, in the 
front row, are: Clement Davies, Liberal party leader; Mrs. 
Winston Churchill; Winston Churchill, Conservative party 
leader and wartime prime minister; Mrs, Clement Attlee; 
Clement Attlee, prime minister of the present Labour gov- 


FROZEN ASSET: “We'll wager that, three years ago, you 
had never heard of frozen orange juice. Today frozen orange 
juice is the brightest boy in the class of new postwar prod 
ucts. In sales, it’s Item No. 1 in the booming frozen-foods 
business. A third of all the money spent last year for frozen 
foods went for frozen orange juice. This year Florida ex 
pects that nearly half of its entire orange crop will be canned 
for juice—mostly frozen. The skyrocket rise of this new 
national beverage has shaken up the whole fruit industry 
Other fruit juices are being canned in frozen form, And 
just around the corner, canners foresee canned frozen coffee 
and milk 


BUSY AS A BAUER: There's a reason for the record- 
breaking crowds at Florida women’s golf tournaments this 
winter. In fact, there are two reasons, both named Bauer 
15-year-old Marlene (“woman athlete of the year”, W.V 
Feb. 8, p. 22) and her sister Alice, 22. About all they've 
done this month is: team up to win the women’s four-ball 
tourney at Hollywood, Florida; face each other in the finals 
of the Palm Beach championship (Marlene won); move ove: 
to the Everglades Club mixed foursome event, where Mar 
lene and her partner (a mere male) shot a sensational 69 
in the opening round last week. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

THE PARCHING PAMPA—The U.S. Northeast (W.V 

Dec. 14, p. 9) isn’t the only place that’s short of water. In 
Argentina (where it’s mid-summer now) the richest part of 
the Pampa is baking in its worst drought in history. Argen 
tina, world’s No. 1 corn exporter in normal times, won't 
even have enough corn for its own cattle this year. Unless 
heavy rains soon revive pastures, Argentina’s great cattle 
industry is in for hard times. Ranchers are dumping skinny 
cattle on the market now. 


ENDQUOTE: A thought for Brotherhood Week—Pope 
Pius, when funnymen Ole Olsen and Chick Johnson (non 
Catholics) were presented to him: “Laughter has no religion 
There should be more of it in the world.” 


Acme photo 
ernment. In the British spirit of good sportsmanship, the 
leaders of the three major parties went to church together 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, at the start of Great Brit- 
ain’s election campaign. The voters go to the polls February 
23 to choose members of Parliament. See complete story in 
this issue, page 6. 
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BRITISH COMMONWEAL 


WHICH WAY BRITAIN? Thurs- 
day, February 23 is E-Day— 
Election Day—in Britain. 

Will it be V-Day (victory day) for the 
Laborites or for the Conservatives? 

Under British law elections for Parlia- 

ment must be held at least once every 

hve years 
j 


The prime minister may call 
n election sooner if he so desires, or if 
he fails to the backing (“con- 
fidence”) of a majority of the members 
of Parliament 
This being the fifth vear of the Labor 
rm of office, an election 
February 23. On that day 
will go to 40,000 
polling places in England, Scotland, 
Wales Northern Ireland to elect 
nembers of a new House of Commons 
Of Britain’s 34,500,000 adults quali- 
fied to vote, 90 per cent are expected to 
go to the polls. Contesting the 625 seats 
in the House of Commons are 1,886 
1 record high. In addition 
to the Laborites and Conservatives, they 
nclude 478 Liberals and 102 Commu- 
nists. But the race is primarily between 
the Labor party and the Tory (Conser- 
itive) party 
In the last general election in Britain 
1 Tuly, 1945, the Laborites won a solid 
.ajority in Commons 


receive 


government s t 
vas set tor 


the British people 


and 


andid ites 


Issues of the Campaign 


In the five years since Labor took 
office, it has carried out a broad pro- 
gram of nationalization (public owner- 
ship) and reform. The Labor govern- 
ment nationalized the Bank of England, 
the coal industry, civil aviation, electric- 
ity, railways, and overseas communica- 
tions. It prepared the way for national- 
ization of the steel industry 

Moreover, the Labor government 
passed a number of welfare measures, 
including the National Health Act 
which provides frée medical service for 
all Britons. It also reduced the powers 
of the House of Lords, the upper house 
of Parliament 

This “peaceful revolution” has re- 
sulted in the nationalization of about 
one fifth of Britain’s national economy. 
The rest is still in private hands. The 
Laborites promise some more national- 
If they win the election they 
plan to place the steel industry under 
public ownership. Other new national- 
ization proposed in the Labor platform 
affect cement, sugar, and meat. The 
Labor government is proud of the fact 
that production in Britain is now 30 per 
cent above the pre-war level 

The Conservative party 
has made it clear that it does not in- 
tend to turn the clock back and undo 
everything the Labor government had 
done. Conservatives are as emphatic as 
the Lal | , a national 


ization 


opp¢ sition 


a SE 


International News I’hotos 
Two-man submarine works on shore, 
on ond under the water. As a sub 
it carries air supply for 32 hours, 
can be used for taking underwater 
photos, salvage, treasure hunting. 


policy of full employment. They pro- 


pose to continue (and in some instances 
even enlarge) the welfare services 
such as the National Health Act and the 
“cradle-to-grave” social security meas- 
ures 

Nor do the Conservatives propose to 
return to private ownership the indus- 
tries already nationalized. They do say, 
“We shall bring nationaliza- 
tion to a full stop and 
Specifically, they promise to repeal the 
bill to nationalize the steel industry, a 
bill already passed but not yet in effect. 

Conservative fire was centered on 
waste” and “inefficiency” by the Labor 
government, particul rly in the nation- 
alized industries. In their party program 
reduce 
taxes. This can be done, they assert, by 


however, 


here now 


the Conservatives pledge to 
eliminating government “extravagance.” 

On foreign affairs, both major parties 
see eye to eye. Thus the campaign is 
confined to domestic policies. 

What’s Behind It: British elections 
differ from almost as much as 
cricket differs from baseball. For one 
thing the British campaign lasts only 
three weeks, whereas ours drags on for 
many months. There is also less fanfare, 
less ballyhoo. 

The chief reasons for this are the 
strict laws which limit the money and 
transport that can be used by candi- 
dates. A candidate may not spend more 
than $1,290 ction expenses. He 


ours 


on el 


REVIEW 


HISTORY 


may have only one car for each 1,500 
registered voters in his district, to help 
carry voters to the polling places on 
Election Day. 

And what’s more, every candidate 
must deposit $430 with the election 
board. He forfeits the money if he fails 
to get one eighth of the total vote cast 
in his district. 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


UNCLE SAM TELLS THE 
WORLD. More than 700,000 
copies of an illustrated pamphlet, 
“An Outline of American His- 
tory,” are being given free to 
schools and libraries in 70 coun- 
tries. 
Consisting of 76 large-size pages, and 
containing over 150 historical pictures 
in black and white and color, the pam- 
phlet describes the growth of the Amer- 
ican people in simple words. 

This pamphlet is being distributed by 
our Department of State as part of its 
many-winged program of telling other 
peoples about the United States—its his- 
torv, achievements, and 
way of life. It supplements the Voice of 


government, 


America radio program and numerous 
publications on other American subjects. 
The “Outline” consists of a series of 
articles originally published in Russian 
in the magazine Amerika published for 
Russian-speaking peoples. It has now 
been translated into French, Spanish. 
Italian, Arabic, Hindi, and many other 
languages. Over 100,000 copies have 
been printed in English to meet the 
great demand throughout the world 
The pamphlets, are not now available 
however, to American schools. 


Settling differences. The U. S. 

and the Republic of Panama have 

decided to shake hands and wipe 

out a few old grievances. 
Panama is the link between Central and 
South America. Here 29,000 square 
miles surround the U. S.-owned Canal 
Zone. 

Here are the three disputes whi 
have been bothering Uncle Sam and hi 
Panamanian neighbor: 

1. In 1906 Panama suffered 
from a fire which supposedly resulted 
from negligence by U.S. workers. 

2. In 1915 U.S. soldiers were hurt 


losses 





Ww 


during one of the republic’s many polit- 
ical disturbances. 

3. In 1931 several U. S. citizens lost 
valuable lands when the Panamanian 
government took over a large area after 
the Americans had acquired title to part 
of it 

To settle these disputes permanently 
Panama will pay the U.S. $350,000. 
The convention (minor treaty) must 
still be approved by the U.S. Senate 
and the National Assembly of Panama. 

What's Behind It: Relations between 
the U. S. and Panama have not been har- 
monious of late, As recently as 1948 the 
U.S. lost its military bases in Panama 

but not in the Canal Zone itself) be- 
cause the Panamanian legislature re- 
fused to approve the extension of a pact. 

rhe settlement of these old disputes 
may open the way to closer cooperation 
between the two countries in the future. 
Panama’s government is apparently set- 
tling under President Arnulfo 
Arias. Recently three men claimed the 
one time (see Dec. 7 


down 


presidency at 


iwsue 


“CAPTAIN BLOOD” DIES. Ra- 
fael Sabatini, creator of Scara- 
mouche, Captain Blood, and nu- 
merous historical romances, died 
last week at 75. 
Sabatini was the son of an Italian father 
in English mother, both concert 
began writing stories to 
amuse himself, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to writing after 1902. 

His novels soon became popular in 
both England and America. They dealt 
with lusty heroes, pirates, sword play, 
ladies, and adventurous in- 


] 
and 


singers. He 


costumed 


fF 


A BLANKET FOR BABE You know the tall tales told about Paul 


trigue. Most of them were laid in the 
Middle Ages and the period of explora- 
tion in Italy, England, and France. 

Among his best-known books were 
The Sea Hawk, The Snare, Scaramouche, 
a tale of the French revolution, and 
three novels built around the character 
of Captain Blood, an English gentleman 
turned pirate. 

Although Sabatini’s work was often 
criticized on literary standards, he was 
extremely thorough in historical research 
and his backgrounds are generally con- 
sidered authentic. Many of his books 
have been filmed with great success. 

eee 


BELGIAN KING AWAITS “IN- 
VITATION.” Next month 
Belgians will vote of a “royal 
question”"—Do they want their 
King back? 
This issue has disturbed the Belgians 
for more than five years. At last they 
will have an opportunity to vote on it. 

By decision of the Belgian parliament 
the country’s 5,500,000 voters will go 
to the polls the middle of next month 
to answer the question: “Do you ap- 
prove-of Leopold III’s resuming his 
royal prerogatives (rights) ?” 

This is surely an unusual event, and 
on it hangs an unusual and involved 
history. Eighteen days after the German 
Nazis attacked Belgium in May, 1940, 
King Leopold III ordered his armies to 
surrender. He himself was taken pris- 
oner by the Germans. 

This action by the King has divided 
the Belgians. Some believe that he 
should have continued the resistance, or 
at least should have fled to London to 
head the Belgian government-in-exile. 

Other Belgians feel that under the 
circumstances Leopold did the “honor- 


Lr 
Wide World 


Bunyan 


and Babe, the Blue Ox. Their statues stand on the shore of Lake Bemidji, Minn. 
But Babe (or at least his statue) has been found not tough enough for the 50-be- 
low-zero weather this winter. When nearby trees in the surrounding forest began 
cracking with the cold, it was feared that the four-ton steel and concrete Babe 
would break his back sneezing if he caught cold. Babe is now covered by a 
colossal blanket. What about Paul? Cold weather doesn’t bother him! Why, one 


day on the Whistling River .... 


the . 


able” thing by re- 
maining with his 
people during the 
Nazi occupation of 
Belgium. 

When Belgium 
was liberated by 
Allied troops on 
September 7, 1944, 
Leopold was still 
a prisoner of the 
Nazis somewhere in 
Germany. His brother, Prince Charles, 
was chosen as Regent. 

Since then the Belgian people (com- 
posed almost evenly of French-speaking 
Walloons and Dutch-speaking Flem 
ings) have been split on the issue 
whether they want the King back. Most 
of the Flemings support the King, while 
most of the Walloons are opposed to 
him. 

There is also division along political 
lines. Favoring the King’s return is the 
Christian Socialist (Catholic) party. It 
is the largest party in the country but 
does not control a majority. Opposed 
to Leopold’s homecoming are the So- 
cialists (the second largest party in 
Belgium), and many of the members 
of the Liberal party. 

Meanwhile the King, residing in 
Switzerland, hopes for a clear decision 
in next month’s vote. He has promised 
to give up rights to the throne if he re 
ceives less than 55 per cent of the vote 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


HIRING HALLS. Union-run “hir- 
ing halls” for seamen, as now 
operated, are illegal under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
That was the decision last week of the 
Supreme Court, in upholding the view 
of a lower Federal court. 

Here is how union hiring halls work 
A deckhand (or fireman or oiler) com 
pletes his duty after a ship returns to 
port. The deckhand goes to the hiring 
hall. His name is put at the bottom of a 
list of other deckhands. A shipping com 
pany, preparing for a new voyage, calls 
the hiring hall and asks for 10 deck 
hands. The 10 at the top of the hiring 
hal] list are sent to the ship, and the 
names at the bottom of the list move 
up to the top. 

The Taft-Hartley Act declares the 
closed shop (hiring of union members 
only) illegal. Under the court ruling the 
union hiring hall is now considered a 
form of the closed shop, because union 
members are given hiring preference 
Apparently, hiring halls would be legal 
if all seamen—union and non-union 
members alike—were given equal treat 
ment in the hiring hall. 

What's Behind It: Most shipping 
companies do not have strong objections 
to the hiring hall system. Seamen's 
unions, of course, support the system 


LEOPOLD 





| NEWS | (Continued) 


Now that the Supreme Court has made 
its ruling, some seamen’s union leaders 
have threatened to strike if hiring hall 
arrangements are disturbed 

Congress has before it several bills 
to amend the Taft-Hartley Act to make 
the union hiring hall legal. Union lead- 
ers believe that the system is the only 
way to insure fair distribution of work 
among their members. Opponents of 
the system say that it discriminates un- 
fairly against the non-union seaman and 
also gives the shipping company little 
opportunity to select the men it wants 
for the jobs available 


UNITED NATIONS 


UNCLE SAM’S DISTANT 
NEPHEWS. The U. S. Navy pre- 
sented the United Nations with 
a cheerful report on 53,446 Pa- 
cific islanders. 
The islanders live in the Marshall, Caro- 
line, and Marianas Islands of the south- 
The islands are held by 
Uncle Sam under a U.N. trusteeship 
Our Navy is in charge of the islands, 
and must make a report to the U.N 
Trusteeship Council every year 
In the past year the Navy made its 


western Pacific 


greatest progress in public health serv- 


ice. More than one quarter of the is- 
landers reported for medical check-ups 
and treatment on the U. S. S. Whidbey, 
a ship which serves as a traveling clinic. 
Native nurses and dental assistants have 


Here are some of the 200 student nurses at Philadelphia General Hospital 


been trained and sent back to their 
villages to care for their people. 

The four-year free public school sys- 
tem will soon be expanded to six years. 
Four students have made enough prog- 
ress to permit them to go to Hawaii and 
the U. S. mainland for further study. 

The Navy related a further chapter 
in the story of the natives of Bikini, 
who were removed from their home is- 
land in 1946 when the U.S. tested 
atomic bombs in the area. After a first 
move to Rongerik Island. The natives 
have finally settled on Kili Island. On 
“moving day” the 
Navy ships for the journey. They are 
now happy on Kili, which is more pro- 
ductive than Bikini was 

Do the islanders pay taxes? Yes, in- 
deed. Two dollars a year covers every- 


thing. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


FAKE SCHOOLS ROB VETS. 
Many millions of the costly vet- 
eran training program are being 
wasted in “fly-by-night” schools 
organized solely to fleece unsus- 
pecting ex-GI students. 
President Truman called on Congress 
last week to enact legislation to crack 
down on at least 500 fraudulent 
“schools” which have been fattening on 
the Government's generosity to veterans 
Under the “GI Bill of Rights,” 
3,000,000 veterans have received high- 
er education or vocational training and 


islanders boarded 


nearly 


living expenses costing over two billion 
dollars a year. 
The costs of the program have been 


£ a . 
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receiving allowance checks—the first time since the end of the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps program that student nurses have received monthly pay. 


steadily rising, however, according to a 
report by Carl R. Gray Jr., administra- 
tor of Veterans’ affairs. Gray has made 
recommendations which would drive 
out of business these questionable 
schools and save millions to the veterans 
and the Government. They would allow 
no veteran to begin training after July 
25, 1951, and have set 1956 for com- 
pleting the whole program. 

Schools which have been in existence 
less than one year would be prohibited, 
and all schools would have to meet rigid 
minimum standards. 

The veterans’ problem is only part of 
a much larger racket of fake “diploma 
mills” which have been preying on in- 
nocent civilian students. Several hun- 
dred such schools have gypped non- 
veterans as well as veterans of millions 
of dollars., Many of them are nothing 
but a desk, a telephone, and half a 
dozen girl clerks. Yet they offer to grant 
all sorts of degrees for a fee of $25 and 
up. 

The National Education Association 
has established a committee to attack 
these abuses. Unfortunately many states 
grant charters to educational institutions 
for small fees without investigation or 
supery Is}lon 

High school seniors looking forward 
to advanced training are advised to get 
advice from their counsellors and to 
register only in reputable schools. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


AID TO ASIA. Congress approved 
a bill to provide about $70,000,000 in 
aid to southern Korea and to Formosa, 
the island stronghold held by the Chi- 
nese Nationalists. The action on Korea 
reversed an earlier vote of the House, 
which had previously voted down the 


measure (see Feb. 1 issue). 


ON THE © NEWS 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When you 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 


1. What is the 


name of Sabatini’s fictional hero, an 
English gentleman turned pirate? 





2. How many years 
? 


has Britain’s Labor party been in power: 


3. What nation 
holds a trusteeship over the Marshall, 
Caroline, and Marianas Island? 








4. What nation is 
voting next month on return of its king? 





5. Under terms of 
what law have hiring halls been de- 
clared illegal? 








Can Western Europe reach 
its goals of recovery 


and unification by 1952? 


half-way mark. It began in 1948 and 

is to end in 1952. 

This is an appropriate time to review 
its history, and to compare its promise 
with its fulfillment. Here then—in ques- 
tion-and-answer form—is a progress re- 
port on the Marshall Plan to date: 


T= Marshall Plan is approaching its 


1. What is the correct name of this pro- 
gram? 

Called at first the “Marshall Plan” it 
has since become known in this country 
as the European Recovery Program 
(ERP). 

In Europe it is still popularly known 
is “Le Plan Marshall (French), “Der 
Marshall Plan” (German), or “II Plano 
Marshall” (Italian). 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ECA) is the U. S. agency which 
directs the U. S. part of the Marshall 
Plan. ECA authorizes the goods and ser- 
vices which the Marshall Plan countries 
receive. The ECA also directs our eco- 
nomic aid program for certain nations 
in Asia 

The terms ERP and ECA are not in- 
terchangeable. The ECA is the U. S. 
idministering agency of the recovery 
program, while the ERP is the program 
itself. 

Finally, there is the Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) which is the planning board 
of the Marshall Plan nations. Its tasks 
are: (a) “to cut the cake”—divide the 
ECA funds among the participating 








EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 


WHO SUPPLIES 
THE GOODS 


COMMODITY AUTHORIZATIONS 
THRU DECEMBER 3) 











Economic Cooperation Administration Chart 


Canada and Latin America help supply goods for ERP program. Commodity authori- 
zations are orders for goods or services which have been approved by the ECA. 


ERP’s Halfway Mark 


- 


countries; and (b) see to it that the pro- 
gram is faithfully carried out by them. 


2. What is the origin of the Marshall 
Plan? 


The idea grew out of a commence- 
ment address delivered by the then Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall on 
June 5, 1947, at Harvard University 

In this historic speech Secretary Mar- 
shall announced that the United States 
would help Europe to get back on her 
feet economically—provided the nations 
of Europe would get together to work 
out a joint recovery program, 

“It is logical,” Mr. Marshall declared 
in his Harvard speech, “that the United 
States should do whatever it is able to 
do to assist in the return of normal eco- 
nomic health in the world, without 
which there can be no political stability 
and no assured peace.” 

He stressed that “our policy is not 
directed against any country or doctrine 
but against hunger, poverty, desperation 
and chaos.” 

Mr. Marshall added that “there must 
be some agreement among the countries 
of Europe as to the requirements of the 
situation. . . . This is the business of the 
Europeans. The initiative, I think, must 
come from Europe. ... The program 
should be a joint one, agreed to by a 
number of, if not all, European nations.” 

It all boiled down to a simple propo- 
sition. Let the European nations get to- 
gether and decide on their economic 
needs. To this united Europe, the United 


States will offer its aid—aid to save the 
whole of Europe instead of trying to 
save Europe piece by piece, country by 
country. 

This proposal was greeted enthusias- 
tically in Western Europe. The Marshall 
Plan was called “the Salvation Plan,” 
“the life-preserver for a sinking Europe.” 

But there was no such welcome in 
Eastern Europe. Russia turned down the 
invitation to participate in the Marshall 
Plan. It rejected the idea of a joint Euro- 
pean program of reconstruction. Two of 
her satellites—Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land—which wanted to come in were 
“persuaded” by Moscow to change their 
minds. The other Soviet satellites obe- 
diently followed Russia’s lead. Finland, 
under Soviet pressure, also did not ac- 
cept the invitation. 

A few weeks after Marshall's speech, 
a Conference for European Economic 
Cooperation was called in Paris. Sixteen 
Western European nations answered the 
roll call. At this conference the partici- 
pating countries pledged joint action to 
speed European recovery. They also 
drew up “a program to cover Europe's 
resources and Europe’s needs”—to deter 
mine how much the European countries 
can themselves contribute to Europe's 
recovery and how much additional help 
will be required from the United States 

On April 3, 1948, the European Re 
coverv Program was launched with the 
establishment by the United States Gov- 
ernment of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. Paul G. Hoffman, former 
president of the Studebaker Corporation, 
was appointed administrator of the ECA. 
By the end of the month the first ERP 
goods were shipped to Europe. 
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3. What is the purpose of the European 
Recovery Program? 


The underlying purpose of the pro- 
gram, as stated by Congress, is to help 
the European nations to help themselves 

by promoting agricultural and indus- 
trial production and by stimulating 
international trade. 

The goals set by the 
countries themselves were: (a) 


participating 
to in- 
crease their own production of goods, 
and (b) to eliminate trade barriers with- 
in Western Europe 
4. What countries are participating in 
the program? 
There are 18 
ERP 


into the 


units of the 
ouped themselves 


navionai 


which have gi 


Organization of European Eco 


operation OEEC They are 
Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, 
France, Western Germany, Greece 
land, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal. Sweden 
Switzerland, the territory of 
Turkey (see Spain was not 
invited t nm rie ind Western 
Germatl ere 1 nong the original 


ERP 


nomic ( 


Ice- 


lrieste, 


and map 


rT BK au 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN, 58, applies diplo- 
macy to economics and economics to 
diplomacy. He has to, as ECA Admin- 
istrator. To assume this post he quit his 
position as Studebaker Corp. president. 
Dr. DIRK U. STIKKER (below), 53, Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister, was chosen 
last month as OEEC head. His title is 
“political conciliator.”” His job is to 
promote harmony among ERP nations. 


5. How much is the program costing 
the American people? 

Congress appropriated $5,055,000,000 
for the first year and $3,778,000,000 for 
the second year of the program. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked Congress for 
$3,100,000,000 for the third year of the 
program, which begins on June 30, 1950 
(Recently ECA Administrator Hoffman 
indicated that an amount “somewhat 
less” than the one requested by the 
President would be satisfactory.) An 
other $2,000,000,000 will probably be 
required for the fourth and final year. 
Thus by the time the ERP ends on June 
30, 1952, it will have cost the American 
people about 14 billion dollars 


6. How does the program benefit the 
American people? 

By putting Western Europe on its teet 
and making it an effective business part- 
ner in world trade 
keep our own wheels of industry run- 


we are helping to 


ning and are contributing to the pros 
perity ot our own workers, farmers and 
industrially revived 


Western Europe is an important market 


businessmen. An 


for our goods and for the goods of other 


countries which in turn buy from us. We 
are also helping to share the damage 
inflicted on these nations during World 
War II—damages which the U. S. es- 
caped. 
7. What has the ERP accomplished 
thus far? 

Its achievements extend three 
fields—political, social, and economic. 

Politically, all objective observers 
agree, the ERP has succeeded in turning 
back the tide of communism in West- 
ern Europe. It has stiffened the ability 
and the will of the people in Western 
Europe to Communist move- 
ments within their own borders and to 
strengthen their democratic govern- 
ments. 

In 1947 there was a real threat that 
the Communists might seize control of 


into 


resist 


the governments in  war-devastated 
France and Italy. And if these two coun- 
tries had fallen, the chances of halting 
the 
Europe would have been slim. 
due to the firm success of the 
program, Communist strength 
is on the decline throughout Western 
Europe. 


Communist expansion in rest of 
Today 


ecovery 
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Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 
Nations participating in European Recovery Program are shown in white. Numbers 
indicate groups of nations eliminating trade barriers among themselves: 1. The 
Benelux customs union. 2. France and Italy are working out a customs union 
and may soon tie in with Benelux. 3. Proposed British-Scandinavian link. 





Socially, the ERP has meant improved 
standards of living in Western Europe, 
more jobs, more food, better-balanced 
diet, better’ clothing, better housing. 
These are the visible results of the pro- 
gram—visible to every visitor to Western 
Europe. But living standards still lag 
some ten per cent below the pre-war 
levels 

The political and social gains of the 
ERP directly attributable to the 
economic achievements of the program. 
And these have been truly stupendous 

A report made public by the OEEC 


} 1 
this month 


are 


veals that Western Europe’s 
Lui n and foreign trade have rap- 
1 +} 


.eir pre-war volumes. It 
been since 1947 
t increase in industrial pro- 


1 1 wi 
vhole, increases of 24 to 37 


ere have 


irm production, and a 50 
n trade among the partici- 
ntries 

t lists in detail the advances 
various parts of Western 
nomy. Total industrial pro 
exceeds the 1938 level by 

Steel output passed the 
el in 1949 now 
valance with demand.” Re 


1 
vival of agriculture production has been 


“and is 
| 


1] 
jughiy in 


i slower process because of bad weather 
and shortages of fertilizer, but it is esti- 
mated now attained its 


to have nearly 


pre-war volume 

As far as concerned, 
Britain is now selling to foreign coun- 
tries 40 per cent more goods than in 
1938 30 per cent more. In fact 
all the ERP countries, except Western 
Germany, have attained or surpassed 
the export volume of 1938. 


exports are 


France 


8. What has the ERP failed to achieve? 


On this subject the best authority un- 
doubtedly is ECA Administrator Hoff 
In his opinion the ERP countries 
not done enough to “integrate” 
unify) the « of Western Europe. 


man 
h ive 
OnomMys 
Integration, he insists, is a “practical 

in Western Europe today. He 
defined “integration” as the for- 
in Western Europe of a single 
market where all restrictions 

f goods and eventually 
permanently swept aside.” 


necessit\ 
himself 
mation 
economic 
on movement 
il] tal iffs re 

If trade among the nations of Western 
Europe were permitted without restric- 
tion, he explains, there would be greater 
interchange of goods and, as a result 
more produc tion. It vould create, more- 
ver, mass-markets for low-cost, mass 
produced goods ‘ 

One “double- 
pricing.” For example, British and other 
coal producers charge moge to sell their 
coal abroad than at home. (The British 
point out that their home price of coal 
is kept down as an anti-inflationary 
measure, and that there is no reason 


such restriction is 


Acn 


ERP in action: French workmen reclaim Normandy swamp of 5,000 acres with help 
of Marshall Plan funds. They hope to restore valuable farmland to production 


that foreign customers should benefit 
from this.) 

Another restriction is “import quotas 

limitations on the amount of goods one 
country will import from another. Al- 
ready the ERP countries have dropped 
half of their quotas. Last month they 
decided on a further 10 per cent cut by 
July. But Mr. Hoffman believes that all 
import quotas should be eliminated. 

He would also like to see the abolition 
in Western Europe of all tariffs (duties 
paid on imports). Some progress has 
been made in this direction. Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg have 
formed the Benelux customs union. (A 
“customs union” is an arrangement 
whereby two or more nations agree to 
a common tariff wall around them and 
none between them.) 

Benelux will soon be joined by France 
and Italy. This enlarged grouping will 
be called (in all seriousness!) either 
“Fritalux” or “Finebel.” 

These suggested names have inspired 
the following “poem” in the Manchester 
Guardian, a leading British publication 

My Finebel, My Finebel, 

She casts an economic spell 

Which should collect the 

(bucks ) 
More readily than Fritalux 


dollars 


There are also plans afoot for the for- 
mation of an economic union between 
Britain (the United Kingdom) .and the 
three Scandinavian countries—to be 
known as “Uniscan.” 

But admittedly a great deal more re- 
mains to be done before the economy of 
Western Europe becomes truly inte- 
grated. 


9. What happens after 1952? 

The Economic Recovery Program 
ends on June 30, 1952. Will Western 
Europe after that date be able to stand 
on its own feet without further aid from 
the United States? 

The answer was given by the ERP 
countries in their latest report. 

Western Europe, they said, will be 
able to get along after 1952 without the 
ERP-—if: 

(1) It receives five billion dollars in 
American aid during the remaining two 
years of the program, as originally esti 
mated; and 

(2) It increases by one half its ex- 
ports to the United States. 

The chief problem, the report stresses 
is the “dollar shortage.” This is due to 
the fact that Western Europe imports 
more from the United States than it ex- 
ports to the United States. Simply stated 
it does not earn enough dollars by its 
sales to this country to pay for its pur 
chases here. And that’s the rub. 

10. What about MAP and Point Fou? 

These programs will undoubtedly con 
tinue beyond 1952. But they bear no 
direct relationship to the European Re 
covery Program. 

MAP (the Military Aid Program) is 
designed to help Western Europe build 
up her military defenses (see article in 
Sept. 21 issue). No ERP funds may be 
used for armaments. 

The Point Four Program is primarily 
a plan to provide technical assistance to 
undeveloped areas—i.e., backward lands 
outside Western Europe (see Nov. 16 
issue). This program is still being con 
sidered by Congress 
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The displaced persons are one of the 
Most tragic and often forgotten conse- 
quences of World War If. When the 
war ended in Europe in May, 1945, 
eight million men and chil- 
dren found from their 
homes, country to call 
their home. Most of them had been 
forced battalions by 
the German Nazis. Others, particularly 
those DPs after the 
war, fear to their homes, 
where they know they will face perse- 
cution because of their political or re- 
ligious beliefs 


ans 


women, 
the mse Ives tar 


without a 
into slave-labor 


Ww ho joined the 


return to 


Former DPs at work in a new homeland: 
Ukrainian nurse (/.) in Pa. hospital. 


ISPLACED 
NO MORE 


War's displaced persons find 


homes as Congress considers 
expanding DP Act of 1948 


But by the end of 1945 seven million 
ot the eight million DPs were willing 
and able to return to their 
Since then another 600,000 DPs have 
homes through 

124,000 of 
these haye come to the U. S. Still 
remain in Europe—in the displaced per- 
Austria, 


he mes 


been resettled in new 
out the world. About 
there 
sons camps of Germany and 
Italy—about 600,000 DPs. 

The 
have a special appeal to America. We 
are a nation ot many ol 
the first or coming 
from hundreds of different lands. New 
immigrants find it relatively easy to fit 
into the American way of life 

But the U. S. is by no means the 
only nation which has helped the DPs 
Britain has taken in more DPs than the 
U. S. has. The new nation of Israel has 
absorbed one fifth of all the DPs who 
have left Europe. (These are many of 
the stateless Jews of Europe.) 

Other nations, too, have played their 
part—Canada, Fi Belgium 
Australia in particular. In 
however, these nations accept DPs in 


displaced persons of Europe 
immigrants, 


second generation, 


ince and 


most cases, 
large groups to work on special projects 
such as railroad track-laving in Canada 
or the opening of new farm land in 
Venezuela. 

Norway has been perhaps the most 
unselfish of all. She has 
half f all 


agreed to 


care for one blind DPs 


Polish farmer on New York State farm. 


certain 


people who are < 
sponsibility of the N »wegian govern- 
ment for the rest of ‘he } s 

The United Nations, too 
a leading part in helping the DPs find 
life. Through the International 
Organization, a U. N. special- 
ized agency, 18 nations are working to- 
gether to care for and resettle the DPs. 
The IRO now maintains the displaced 
persons camps in Europe and _ takes 
care of transportation of DPs to their 
new homeland. 

The IRO had hoped to complete its 
task by this June. But has 
been slow, and so a new target—March 
31, 1951—has been set for ending the 
IRO’s operations. By then, it is hoped, 
all DPs will be resettled or will at least 
have some permanent means of liveli 


has plaved 


i new 


Refugec 


progress 


hood o1 support within Germany, Aus- 
Italy. 
Congress first 
ot DPs into the 
Persons Act of 
after the end of the The 
Act includes provisions which restrict 
the kinds of DPs which may enter the 
U. S. and number of 
conditions which they must meet. 
Many including practically 
ill of groups 
which have sponsored large numbers of 
DPs, feel that these restrictions are too 
The Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, the three-man which 
supervises the law, is especially criti- 
cal. Last year the House of Represen- 
tatives approved a revision of the DP 
Act. The simplest way to explain the 
well 


tria, o1 
authorized the entry 
S. through the Dis- 
1948 
Wal 


placed three 


years 


also sets up a 
people 
the religious and other 


severe 


boar d 


present law as as the changes 
which the House measure would make 
is to examine each provision sepa 
rately: 

1. The law provides that a DP can- 
not leave Europe until a U. S. citizen 
or American organization guarantees 
that a job and house is available for 
him, and that he will not be taking 
away the job or home of someone else. 


Harry N. Rosenfield, one of the Dis- 





placed Persons Commissioners, ex- 
plained the importance of this pro- 
vision in a recent interview with a 
Scholastic reporter. “The DP Act gives 
our immigration laws a new look,” said 
Commissioner Rosenfield. “For the first 
time we are providing for resettlement 
assuring the DP immigrant a job and 
a home before he arrives here. Our old 
laws had no such provision, and many 
immigrants of days arrived 
practically penniless and without any 
issurance that they find their 
vay in America.” 

The neu House 
housing and job assurances 

2. The law requiries that no DP be 
admitted until thorough investigations 
of his character and personal history 
made by a number of 


former 


would 


have been 
agencies. 
The House bill adds still further in- 
vestigations, barring admission to DPs 
who have participated in movements 
hostile to our form of government or 
vho have persecuted others for po- 


litical or religious reasons. 


Opening the Gates Wider 


3. The law requires that 30 per*cent 
of the DPs we admit must be farmers, 
and that 40 per cent must come from 
territory annexed “by another country.” 

This effect, that 40 per 
cent must come from Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, and parts of eastern Poland— 
ill now part of the Soviet Union.) 

These requirements have been strong- 
ly criticized by President Truman and 
many others. The Displaced Persons 
Commission has found it practically 
impossible to find enough DPs with 
farm experience to meet the 30 per 
cent requirement. This alone prevents 
many DPs from coming to the U. S. 

The requirement that 40 per cent 
of the DPs come from areas annexed 
by Russia has also worked against the 
chances of DPs from other areas. 

The House bill would eliminate both 
of these restrictions. 

4. The law sets a “cut- off’ date of 
December 22, 1945. That is, only those 
who entered displaced persons camps 
before that date may come to the U.S. 
Since 1945 many people have fled from 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
being unwilling or unable to live under 
totalitarian conditions. Many of these 
people have entered DP camps, but 
are not eligible to enter the U. S. 

The House bill would move the 
cut off” date to January 1, 1949. 

5. The law provides for admission of 
205,000 DPs up to July, 1950. The 
DPs must come from camps in Ger- 
many, Austria, or Italy. 

The House bill would provide for 
admission of 339,000 DPs up to July, 
1951. It would admit 18,000 veterans 
of General Anders’ anti-Communist 


means, in 





bill continues these , 


Polish Army now in Britain and 4,000 
DPs who have found temporary shelter 
in Shanghai. 

The Senate debated the House- 
approved DP bill for a brief time last 
fall, but then decided to send it back 
to the Judiciary Committee for fur- 
ther study. The chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee is Senator Pat 
McCarran (Dem., Nevada). Senator 
McCarran has raised many objections 
to broadening the DP bill. He claimed 
that many “undesirable” DPs, particu- 
larly pro-Communists, were getting into 
the U. S. These and other charges have 
been strongly denied by the Displaced 
Persons Commission. 

Last month the Senate Judiciary 
Committee reported its DP bill to the 
Senate floor. It contained some of the 
provisions of the new House bill. But 
the Senate bill retains the 30 per cent 
farmers requirement and the 40 per 
cent place-of-origin requirement 

The Senate is expected to debate 
the bill shortly. If and when it is 
passed a joint House-Senate conference 
committee will try to iron out the dif 
ferences between the two bills 

Nearly every major community in 
the U. S. has at least a few former 
displaced persons in its midst. There 
are 13 major agencies—Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish—who help to make 
arrangements to bring DPs here. 
Thirty-one states have set up their own 
displaced persons commissions to help 
find jobs, homes, and individuals who 
will sponsor DPs. America’s displaced 
persons program has been largely, but 
not entirely, successful. 

In a few cases displayed persons 
(understandably) dreamed of a life of 
comfort in the U. S.—only to find that 
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the jobs to which they were assigned 
were sheer drudgery: at low pay. Oc- 
casionally, too, DPs have refused to 
accept satisfactory jobs which were 
offered them by the individual who 
brought them here. Instead they exer 
cise their right to seek jobs elsewhere 
In many instances older DPs have 
been unable to master English quickly 
This is a hardship for them and for 
their sponsors. 

But these are rare exceptions, and 
the passing of time has solved even 
these difficulties. 

Far more unfortunate and pathetic 
are the cases of the “hard core” DPs 
still in Europe. These number about 
170,000 among the 600,000 remaining 
DPs. They are, for the most part, or 
phans or crippled or il] adults, who can 
perform little useful work. The “hard 
core” also includes some highly skilled 
and trained doctors, teachers, and 
others who cannot qualify under the 
present U. S. DP law or are not 
wanted elsewhere. 

These people, tragic victims of 
World War II, remain the toughest 
problem to be faced by the Interna 
tional Refugee Organization. The “hard 
core’ DPs remain on the conscience of 
the world. And, unless the U. N. or 
individual nations come forward with 
a new solution, they face a future of 
continuing to be “displaced” and per 
haps forgotten. 


ASK YOURSELF 

1. Should the U. S. open 
to all the DPs who wish to come here 
Why or why not? 

2. How can community 
displaced persons in adjusting them- 
selves to the American way of life? 


its gates 
? 


your assist 


Wide World 


These women are part of a group of 400 Estonian DPs brought to Seabrook Farms, 
Bridgeton, N. J. The group works on processing farm products for freezing. 
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A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 16—THAILAND (SIAM) 


ANGKOK is the 

Thailand 

Suppose you were flying to Bangkok. Flying is the best 
way to get there. Bangkok, where planes of 14 airlines stop 


story-book capital of happy-go-lucky 


air crossroads of southeast Asia 
ross the Thailand coast. Spread be 
plain flat as a table top, are endles: 
Here, in the broad valley of 
f Thailand’s 18,000,000 people 
rice fields feed, not on 
in other parts of Asia 
re is Bangkok sparkling 
sun glints on tiled root 
pires sheathed in p wreelain jut 
fs with gilded gables. Little yellow 
yn tracks that wander from one sid 
Canals criss-cross the city. You 
the “Venice of the East.” On 
m vored four or five deep from 
lifelong home of manvy of Bang 


A Land of Plenty and Peace 


After your plane lands, you go into town. Everybody 
looks well fed—even the hundreds of yellow-robed Buddhist 
priests roaming the streets with begging-bowls held out to 

»f food. You see that the business of the city 
is in the hands of Chinese merchants. Their open-front 
shops line narrow, winding New Road, Bangkok’s. main 
street. Most of the native Thai people—a small, brown- 
skinned folk, ver 

In Bangkok, this Shangri-La of plenty, American diplo 
mats gathered last week from all parts of the Far East 
They talked over the bewildering problems of the “new 
Asia” tl is rising in the aftermath of World War II 
(WW. Feb. 8, p. 9 

Our Go 


calm and polité—are farmers. 


rnment is busy hammering out new plans 
policies yur activities in this “New Asia 

Bangkok, where the timeless East touches the bustling 
West, was a good place for quiet thought on these prob 
lems. Thailand is an oasis of peace in a troubled continent 

But its pe is the quiet of a hurricane center. All around 
Thailand politica] stort 
north 
To the wu 
several rel yrouy I 
To the s 
British tr 
these strugg 
1 


and armed warfare rage. To the 
mmmunist armies have overrun. China 
ird-pressed government of Burma battl 

) the east, Viet Nam is torn by strife 
orist bands in the jungles of Malaya det 
ommunists appear to have a hand in all 
Will the Communist storm some day come 
raging yn the tranquil temples of Thailand? 
Thailand’s little army and navy, unaided, could scarcely 


hold back an armed attack by large Communist forces 


Should the U. S. help Thailand, and the other nations of 
southeast Asia (see map)? If so, what kind of help should 
we give? Economic? Military? That is what our Government 
must decide. 

Our Government wants to keep communism out of south- 
east Asia. This part of the world isn’t well known to most 
Americans. But it is important to all Asia because of its 
resources and its location. 
valleys of southeast Asia are natural “rice 
bowls.” Burma, Thailand, and Viet Nam grow more rice 


The river 


than they need. What’s left over goes to feed India and 
China and other neighboring lands of rice-eaters. 
Southeast Asia has other riches. It produces a large share 
uf the world’s tin and rubber 
From the map on this page, you see that southeast Asia 
next-door-neighbor to India and Indonesia. The new-born 
independence of these densely-pegpled lands would be 
nénaced if Communists get the upper hand in southeast 


As 


“Land of the Free”’ 


The name “Thailand” means “land of the free.” Thailand 


treasures its freedom, It is the only part of southeast Asia 
that never has fallen under the rule of a European nation 

Thailand’s name is a headache to map-makers. Before 
World War II the country was known as “Siam.” During 
the war, in which the Thai government cooperated with 
Japan, ‘the country’s name was changed to Thailand. After 
the war the name became Siam again. Then Pibul Song 
gram, who ruled as a semi-dictator with Japan’s approval 


} 


during the war, seized power. Last year he changed the 


name back to Thailand again 














Map by Eva Mizerok 





This Is 
Brotherhood Week 


pnom February 19 to 26, Americans throughout the 

country are celebrating Brotherhood Week. One 
good reason is that it’s the week of George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. The Father of His Country believed in 
the right of every man “to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own heart.” 

Eighteen years ago the Right Rev. Monsignor Hugh 
L.. McMenanin, a Catholic priest in Denver, suggested 
to the National Conference of Christians and Jews that 
it designate a special period each year to concentrate 
the thoughts of the whole nation on the idea of broth- 
erhood. “Brotherhood is something that all faiths want,” 
wrote Father McMenanin; “something of which there 
is too little, and of which there cannot be too much.” 

Every year since then the President of the United 
States as honorary chairman has invited people of all 
faiths and races to consider together the need and the 
responsibilities of brotherhood in human _ relations. 
{America has responded with enthusiasm. In communi- 
ties all over the land, schools, churches, and organiza- 
tions of all kinds have cooperated. Governors, mayors, 
business men, labor leaders, clergymen, teachers, edi- 
tors, radio and movie stars have taken part and gladly 
given their time and effort to this great cause. 

This year the National Chairman of the observance 
is former Secretary of the Navy John L. Sullivan. A 
special division of schools has been set up for Brother- 
hood Week, the chairman of which is Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools of Chicago. Dr. Hunt, 
a man of unlimited friendliness and good will himself, 
and a member of the National Advisory Council of 
Scholastic Magazines, has prepared this special message 
for schools and young people: 


What Schools Can Do 


’M not one who believes that all of us have to develop 

along patterns of uniformity. The glory of American 
life comes frem the contributions of many different 
cultures and creeds. The American way of life is unique 
in that respect. 

The role of the school in brotherhood is a most im- 
portant role because the school can do more than any 
other agency to build understanding of human rela- 
tions. It is the main job of the school to give practical 
expression to the belief of our forefathers that each 








——— — ee 

Chicago Herald-America: 
Dr. Hunt, genial Superintendent of Chicago Schools, congratu- 
lates two Chicago student prizewinners in Scholastic Awards. 


individual is important. In school we should learn to 
appreciate the value of every person, regardless of his 
background. 

I like Brotherhood Week because it helps us to focus 
our attention on all that has yet to be done. That 
doesn’t mean we can then proceed to forget it for the 
other fifty-one weeks. No, the program must continue 
throughout the year—the week merely sets the tone for 
the rest. Brotherhood Week might well be used as a 
week of appraisal—a week in which to “take inventory. 

Schools might take inventory, for example, by hold- 
ing assemblies at which the observances of different 
religious faiths are explained by boys and girls of each 
faith. Exchange assemblies can be held by schools 
attended largely by children of one cultural or religious 
background acting as hosts to the student bodies of 
schools with a different background. Later they can 
reverse the invitation and let the hosts become the 
guests. 

School newspapers should publish editorials, articles, 
and pictures on the principles of Brotherhood Week. 
Classes can visit churches of different faiths. Classroom 
assignments and projects can emphasize the contribu- 
tions of people of all colors, nationalities, and creeds 
to American life. 

Parents can help, too, if they will join their sons and 
daughters in a study of intercultural problems and 
accept the findings in the same spirit as their children. 

Churches, schools, and youth agencies like the Boy 
and Girl Scouts all must work together. Equally impor- 
tant is the building of community councils. Through 
such councils all citizens can cooperate in appraising 
and improving community conditions and practices for 
brotherhood. 

Brotherhood Week gives us all a chance to show the 
world that Democracy does work, and that we in 
America are really building the brotherhood of man. 
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By Jan-Pieter Cornelissen 


LIVE on the shores of the Zuider 

Zee, in the village of Volendam. 
The Zuider Zee is the largest bay in 
the Netherlands, but it is becoming 
smaller and smaller. This is because 
we keep draining away the water in 
order to add more land to our small 
country 

I have left my village only once 
in all my fourteen years. That was 
four years ago when my father took 
me to Amsterdam. He goes there to 
sell his fish in the markets. 

My father and most of the men 
of Volendam are fishermen. Every 
day Father takes his small boat into 
the North Sea. My mother travels to 
a nearby small town three times a 
week, to do cleaning and cooking in 
other people’s homes 

I have a sister, Katrinka, who is 
seventeen. She _ takes our 
house and helps out in the shop 
which my father owns with his two 
brothers. In the shop we sel! sou 
who visit Volen- 


care of 


venirs to tourists 


dam 
OLD-STYLE COSTUMES 


Most of the tourists are from the 
United States. They tell us that they 
like Volendam because everyone 
here dresses in the old-style Dutch 
costumes 

The full-skirted 
dresses in dark colors, and starched 


women weal 
white caps. The men and boys dress 
in baggy woolen trousers, caught 
tight at the ankles. Each man owns 
two pairs of trousers—one fo1 week- 
days and the other for Sundays. 

At Christmastime, we all get a new 
pair which is used for the coming 
year’s Sunday outfit. The old pair is 
then worn on weekdays, or passed 
on to the younger children in the 
family 
wears 


Evervone in Volendam 


wooden shoes and heavy woolen 


socks. The shoes are very practical, 
our entire country is damp and 
This is because the land is 
low almost at sea level The 
Dutch, is 


“low- 


tor 
muddy) 
very 
country, in 
which 


our 


name ot 


Nedderlands, 
| 


| wads 


We 


means 


never wear our wooden shoes 
in the house. We take them off and 
leave them outside the front doors. 
We walk around inside our homes 
in stocking-feet 


There are two rooms in mv house 


How We Live 


Jan-Pieter 


—the kitchen and the large living 
room. There are two bed-alcoves in 
the living room, and one of these is 
a double-decker. My parents sleep 
on the bottom bed and I sleep above. 
The other alcove is for my sister 
Katrinka. During the day, curtains 
are drawn across these alcoves. 

I have been going to our village 
school since I was six years old, and 
am in the last year now. When I 
graduate, I shall become a fisher- 
man. I am studying Dutch, mathe- 
matics, writing, drawing, history, 
and geography. Last year we also 
studied English and fishery. 

My classes begin at 8 in the 
morning and I go home for lunch at 
noon. We usually eat potatoes and 
bread with margarine and jam. On 
Sundays, as a special treat, we also 
have fish and eggs. After lunch I 
return to schoo] at 2:30, and remain 
until 4 o'clock 

We have 
sports at school 
free time we boys often play toot- 
ball, baseball, and We all 
look forward to cold weather, when 
the and we can go 


gymnastics for 
so when we have 


only 


soccer. 


water freezes 


i 33 i. 


a 


ice-skating. This is our favorite sport, 
and we spend a great deal of time 
skates during our two-week 
Christmas vacation. 

In the evening, we like to stroll 
about the neighborhood until it be 
comes dark. Then we go home for 
tea, and read the newspapers until 
8:30 when we go to bed. There are 
no theatres in Volendam, and I have 
never seen a moving picture. I am 
hoping that my parents will take 
me to Amsterdam to see a film on 
my next birthday. 

The holiday which I like best is 
Liberation Day, May 5th. This is 
the day when the Germans surren- 
dered to the Allies in 1945. The 
Germans occupied the Netherlands 
from 1940 to 1945. We had very 
little food then. My small brother 
died of starvation. 

On May 5th we put out Nether 
lands flags in front of our homes and 
have a holiday from school. 

We celebrate Tulip Sunday in the 
spring, when the tulips first bloom 
The date changes every year, but 
it is usually toward the end of April 
or the beginning of May. On that 
Sunday everyone rides out to the 
tulip fields in carts, cars, and bi- 
cycles. There we buy great bunches 
of flowers for very little money. We 
weave the tulips into wreaths and 


on 
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A row of fishermen’s houses beside a Volendam canal. Boy is carrying a cheese, 
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chains, and decorate our carts with 
them before riding home. 

Sometimes during the summer my 
father takes me fishing with him. It 
is very exciting to get up at five in 
the morning and go down to the 
docks with all the men. We always 
hope to catch a lot of fish during 
the summer, for the sea is frozen in 
the winter and there is no fishing. 

Another holiday that I enjoy is 
April 30th, the birthday of Queen 
Juliana. We put out flags and have 
especially good food. My favorite 
dish is hete blisum, pears cooked 
with potatoes. 

Queen Juliana visited our village 
in September, 1948. That was a big 
day for all of us. Queen Juliana 
walked all around the village, and 
she stopped to admire our house. 
This made my family very proud. 
I became very excited when I shook 
hands with the Queen. 

I should like to correspond with 
a boy or girl from the States, but I 
cannot write English well enough. 


By Marian Mainz 


HEN I travel from my home into 

the business district of my city, 
| often go by boat. Amsterdam— 
where I live—is made up of 90 small 
islands. There are more than 300 
bridges crossing the many canals 
which run through the city. 

Near the center of Amsterdam is 
the Kalverstraat, a narrow, winding 
street. When you walk down the 
Kalverstraat, you need not stay on 
the sidewalk for the street is so 
busy and crowded that bicycles and 
cars are not allowed there. 

Almost everyone in Amsterdam 
owns & bicycle. The canals and nar- 
row streets make it difficult to get 
about by car. I sometimes ride my 
bicycle to school, but I can also 
walk for it is not far away from my 
home. 

I live with my parents and my sis- 
ter Eva in a black-and-white checked 
house on the Hacquartstraat. Straat 
is the Dutch word for “street,” and 
Hacquart was a Dutch artist. 





Eva is 20 years old, and I am 15. 
She and I share a small apartment 
on the first floor of our house. There 
is a small entrance hall, a large bed- 
room for Eva, and a smaller one 
for me. Upstairs are the living room, 
the dining alcove, my parents’ bed- 
room, the kitchen, and the bath- 
room. Once a week a woman comes 
to clean the house, but Mother, Eva, 
and I do most of the housekeeping 
ourselves. 

Before I go to school in the morn- 
ing, | eat a large breakfast with my 
family. We have boiled eggs, bread 
with lots of butter and cheese or 
jam, and steaming jugs of coffee and 
chocolate. 


TO SCHOOL BY BOAT 

My school is the Amsterdam Ly- 
ceum. Lyceum means “high school.” 
The school is made up of four build- 
ings which face a broad canal. Many 
of the students come to school by 
boat during the warm weather, or 
on skates when the canals freeze in 
the winter. Two of the school’s build- 
ings look like modern apartment 
houses and the Gymnasium-Audito- 
rium is made almost completely of 
glass. 

I am in the next-to-last year at 
the Lyceum. I am studying alge- 
bra, shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, 
drawing, chemistry, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Handelkennis. 

Perhaps this last course sounds 
strange to you. It means “handling 
of currency.” It is a commercial 
course which teaches us the value of 
various kinds of foreign money. 
What we learn in this course will 
be very useful to us in business. The 
Netherlands is close to many other 
countries and we see a great deal 
of their money. 

My classes start at 8:30 in the 
morning, and run until 1 o’clock. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays we stay on in 
the afternoons for physical training. 

Unless I happen to go to a friend's 
house to visit, I return home for 
lunch. We eat canned meat or per- 
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Marian Mainz of Amsterdam 


haps egg sandwiches, and coffee, 
Sometimes we have herring on toast, 
a favorite Dutch dish. 

I usually spend the entire after- 
noon studying, for I'm given a great 
deal of homework. Occasionally my 
mother will give me a lesson in cook- 
ing. Right now I am learning how 
to make honeybread, a Dutch spe- 
cialty. 

We eat dinner at 6 o'clock. We 
have soup, meat or fish, salad, vege- 
tables, and cake or cheese for des- 
sert. During the evening we have 
tea and fruit. 

I often go on trips with my fam- 
ily, for we all enjoy traveling. We 
have visited Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, France, and Israel. 

My father is in the banking busi- 
ness, and he has an office in down- 
town Amsterdam. 


WE ARE LIKE YOU 


I am very fond of music, and go 
to concerts quite often. Occasionally 
I go to the movies. My favorite sports 
are ping-pong and ice skating. 

I read a great many books about 
the United States, and also enjoy 
reading magazines from your coun- 
try. I think that we in Amsterdam 
must live very much as you do, Even 
our school clothes look like yours. 
Sweaters, skirts, and bobby socks are 
the most popular style for girls. Here 
in the city we do not wear the old- 
style Dutch costumes. 

I should like to write to boys and 
girls from the United States. My 
name and address are: Marian 
Mainz, Hacquartstraat, 7, Amster- 
dam, Zuid, The Netherlands. 
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Q. How does one 
go about breaking 
up a clique? I've al- 
ways gone around 
with a gang of kids 
who stick together 
pretty exclusively. 
They're good kids 
and a lot of fun, 
but at the same time 
I have a feeling I'm 
missing something 
by not knowing more of the students in 
my class. The rest of the school thinks 
we're “stuck-up,” and I don’t think that’s 
zood for school spirit If I suggest we 
‘break it up,” I'm afraid the crowd will 
just drop me and carry on 


Gay Head 


4. Orchids to you for wanting to 
tackle a big and ticklish problem. You're 
probably right in feeling that telling the 
gang to “break it up” might antagonize 
them. Instead of that the 
crowd break up old friendships, why not 


suggesting 


just persu ide them to make some new 


friends? Next time a is being 
planned, suggest inviting Jan Gardener, 
the new girl on your street. Or tell the 
crowd that you hear Jed Hascomb plays 
a terrific guitar and would really add to 
the fun. 

We're not suggesting that you should 
just enlarge your “special little group” 
and then continue as usual. Inviting Jan 
and Jed is only a starter to convince the 
crowd that they're missing something 
by limiting their friends to the eight or 
nine whom they 
used to go Halloweening. 

Aside from adding a few 
to your party lists, look for opportuni- 
ties to meet and talk with new people 
Ec ¢ lass there's 


party 


girls with 


boys and 


hew hames 


every day. In your Home 
Alice Bronte, who 
beautiful clothes 

help vou choose for a 
skirt? Then take her home with vou for 
an after-school snack. When vou get to 
know Alice 


ning along with one of vour old friends 


makes herself such 
Why not ask her to 


material new 


invite her over some eve- 
If you have anything in common with 
the crowd, they re bound to like anvone 

And if 
without 
ought to 


about whom you're enthusiastic 
you campaign 
lecturing—“Look, kids, you 
know more people,”"—you may convert 
most of the gang without their knowing 
it. 

Another way to find out what the rest 


conduct your 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








Eat Vitamin-C foods 
For assistance 
In keeping infections 
At a distance. 








Vitamin-C foods help to protect your body against infec- 
tions, especially in winter. Oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes, 
juices, and coleslaw contain large amounts of Vitamin C. 


of your class is doing and thinking is to 
go out for some new activities. If you’ve 
lived with and for “the crowd,” you've 
probably belonged to the same clubs all 
your friends belong to. Sign up for the 
Debating Society this semester—even 
though you know none of the students 
in that group. You'll get to know them 
if you're friendly and interested. And 
once they know you, that “stuck up” 
legend will vanish overnight and every- 
one will feel better. 

The wonderful thing about friendli- 
ness is that it’s contagious. It works like 
a chain reaction. As soon as you get to 
know Brad Stern, get to know 
Brad's friend Tracy. And as soon as you 
get to know Tracy, vou meet his sister 
Mary, etc. It works backwards, too. 
When Brad becomes your friend, he'll 
shortly be on chummy terms with your 
friend Lee. Next, Lee will be introduc- 
ing him to Martha. Before you know it, 
you'll have a wonderful class in which 
evervoge knows The 
amazing thing is that one boy or girl can 
set off this chain reaction. Start being 
ir own initiative without 


you 


evervone else. 


friendly on 
preac hing to anvone else and we're bet 


ting that one person is you 


Q. Last fall 1 transferred to a neu 
school where all the boys “go steady.” 
Where I came from, we thought that 
was a little stodgy, so I've been dating 
around this year and having a wonder 
ful time. But all my new friends keep 
urging me to settle down to one girl. Is 
this just a case of “doing as the Romans 
do?” 


A. There are many times when going 
along with the gang doesn’t matter. For 
instance, if everyone in the crowd is 
keen on going to the musical at the Pal- 
ace when you're plugging for the mys- 
tery at the Bijou, you might as well give 
in. That's just a matter of tact and good 
sportsmanship. It’s probably not impor- 
tant which movie you see. 

But when it comes to something like 
choosing your friends or “going steady,” 
deciding for yourself is important. Why 
begin to limit your circle of friends when 
you're having a wonderful time circu- 
lating? Since fun on dates is usually a 
two-way proposition, we'll bet the girls 
you've been squiring around have been 
having a w. t., too. It never harts any- 
one’s stock to have eight girls rooting for 
him instead of just one. 

As for those lads with the helpful ad 
vice, could be that they’re a little wor- 
ried about competition. We've heard 
tell that a lot of high school gals don't 
like to be fenced in—that they submit 
because they think it’s the only way to 
guarantee finding a man at their door- 
bell on Saturday night. A lot of them 
always change their minds when a few 
attractive free-lance operators are roam- 
ing the range. 








Think it Through! 


N ITEM in the school newspaper 
A read: 

Pete Seacroft is the hero of the basket- 
ball game. That, by the way, is where he 
got his black eve 

The story sounded okay until we 

t Betty Sears 

Jack Quiggley must like me a lot,” 
Betty said. “We were walking together 
ifter school yesterday. Pete Seacroft 

ime up to talk to me, and Jack socked 
him. My bus came along just then, so 
| don’t know what else happened.” 

Later we saw Jack, “Say, have you 
seen Pete Seacroft?” he asked urgently. 
I have to apologize to him. Yesterday 


1e came up to me and grabbed at the | 
imera I was carrying. I swung at him | 


n fun, but he leaned forward and 
caught it in the eve. When he started a 
fight, some friends broke it up and dis- 
ippeared with Pete.” 

The first thing Pete said when we 
found him was: “That Jack Quiggley’s 
1 dangerous character when he decides 
he doesn’t like you. I walked up to ask 
him a question about our history as- 
gnment—and look what he did to my 
eve ! 

Here are four accounts of the same 
torv—each one is different! Not one 
eller got the story straight. Each one 
umped to conclusions. 

Jack, Pete, Betty, and the reporter 
ill have wrong impressions because 
they didn’t say, “Wait a minute. Maybe 
there’s more to this than I thought at 
first. I'll get all the facts.” 

Whenever you hear or read or ex- 
yerience something, you come to a con- 

lusion about it. The conclusion might 
he: “I don’t have enough facts to de- 
ide right now.” In each of the follow- 
ng examples, check the conclusion that 


seems to follow logically and fairly from | 


the statement 


1. John: didn’t speak to me in the 
all 
1. Therefore he may not have 
seen me. 
b. Therefore he’s a snob. 
_c. Therefore he doesn’t like me. 
2. Bill studied last night instead of 
soing to the movies with us. 
a. He probably wants to make a 
good record in high school. 
b. That proves he’s a bright and 
agreeable fellow. 
c. That proves he’s a stuffed shirt, 
a grind, or a teacher's pet. 
he first conclusion (a) in each case 
bove is sound. Conclusions (b) and 
c) do not follow logically and fairly 
from the statements. 
Look carefully at the evidence before 
you make up your mind. 
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OATMEAL GIVES YOU 


MORE ENERGY THAN ANY OTHER 











OATMEAL 
TOPS 
"EM Ail! 


Tops all other whole-grain 
cereals in... 


Vv FOOD-ENERGY 

¥ PROTEIN ; 
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WHOLE-GRAIN CEREAL! 


THE GIANT 
OF THE CEREALS IS 
QUAKER OATS! 


A GANT ta Nutrition / 


Watch the fellas and girls with lots of 
energy! They’re attractive—fun—pop- 
ular! So take atip! For energy, enjoy 
breakfasts of delicious Quaker Oats 
often! Remember, you get more energy 
from nourishing oatmeal than from 
any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GANT a Flavee/ 


Always a luscious breakfast treat! The 
creamy-delicious taste of Quaker Oats 
makes it the most popular cereal in the 
world! See the tempting recipes on 
the package. 


A GANT ut Vedue/ 


Just think—less than 1¢ a serving for 
y nutritious Quaker Oats. A money-saver 
for your family’s budget! A time-saver 
for Mom! Quick Quaker Oats cooks 
in 24% minutes! Get delicious Quaker 
Oats today! 
Queker end Mother's Ocots ore the seme 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


I. EUROPEAN RECOVERY PRO- 

GRAM 

A. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place the 
letter “T” if it is true, “F” if it is false, 
and “O” if it is an Each 
T rt i] 24 

the Marshall Plan 
) would 


opinion 


counts 4 


Eu- 
recovery have 
been i possible 
ERP 


hl: et 


suggested by former 
»f State Marshall in a 
Harvard. 

units in West 


pating in 


national 
ern Eur pe are 
ERP 
Unless ERP countries eliminate 
tariff barr onstruc- 
vill fail 
Most of the ERP 
governed by C 
ERP is scheduled to come to an 
nd in 


part 
para 


ther ers, ret 
mcuons are 
ymmunists 


1952 


M = 

B. On the li 
the following countries, place a “Y 
if it is participating in ERP, an “X” 
if it is a Russian satellite which re- 
fused t p N” if it 
yintrv which was not asked to 
ipate. Each counts 2. Total 26 
Poland — ° 
Spain ra 7 
Port igal = 5 
India = ' 
France 10. Turkey 
11. Territory of Trieste 

12. Czechoslovakia 

13. Western Ge 


ne to the left of each of 


rticipate, and an 


Iceland 
[reland 
Brazil 

Sweden 


rmany 


ll. DISPLACED PERSONS 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following write the 
number preceding the word or phrass 


statements, 


which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total 12 


__a. The number of displaced per 
sons that already 
the U. S. thus far is 

l 52.000 

2. 124,000 


Our DP 
that at least 30 per cent of the 
displaced persons must be 


have entered 
205.000 
339.000 


present law provides 


farmers 


wage 


1. doctors 3. 


2. Russians 4 


The United Nations 
tion dealing with DPs is the 


earners 


organiZa- 


1, Displaced Persons Comimis- 
sion 

Assembly 

UNRRA 4. IRO 

DPs are those who 

1.-have the least likelihood of 
being settled in other nations 


2. General 
a 
3. 


“Hard core’ 


2. refuse to give up their beliefs 
in fascism or communism 
3. refuse to accept jobs 


4. were first to arrive in U. S 


My score 


lil. SOUTHEAST ASIA 

A. Study the map on page 14 for 
one minute. Then turn back to this 
page. Each correct 9 


Ti tal 24. 


How S Voul 


answer counts 


sense of direction? Sup- 


pose vou re raveler in southeast 


Asia. You're traveling from east to 
west. Show that you know where 
you're going, by marking the numbers 
1-4 in the spaces in front of each of 
the following place-names, to indicate 
the order in which you would reach 
each place. 
__ Burma 
___Cambodia 
__Menam River 

Andaman Sea 

Now you're traveling from 
north to the 
mark the numbers 1-4 in the spaces 
provided to show the order in which 
you would reach each place. 

Malava 

China 

Gulf of Siam 

Bangkok 

Now try traveling from southwest 
to northeast. Blaze vour trail by mark 
ing the numbers 1-4 to show the or- 


which vou would reach each 


suppose 


south. In same way, 


der in 
place 
Thailand 
western tip of Indonesia 
Hainan Island 
Viet Nam 
My score 


B. Fill in the blanks. Each counts 
2. Total 14 


Thailand means “land of the - . 
The capital of Thailand is 

. This city, famous for its 
300 temples of the ____ re- 
near the mouth of the 
___sdRiver. In the level valley 
of this river, the chief crop is ____ 
_____, much of which is exported to 
neighboring countries in the continent 
of ___-_—.«SCAnother important 
product of southeast Asia is __ — 


ligion, is 


My score _ My total score 
Quiz for issue of February 22, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
idjective. Pertaining to that 
or shrub which produces the 


citrus—An 
type of tree 
citron, lemon, lime, orange, or grapefruit. 
anti-inflationary measures are steps 
taken (generally by the government of a 
country ) to prevent prices from rising too 


fast and too far 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


Of the countless tributes paid to George 
Washington orators 
here and abroad, few 
than that of John W 
derstand—and appreciate—it better if you 
know the meaning of several unusual and 
colorful words used by the author. Defini 
tions follow the quote In the space op- 
posite each letter, write the 
the word defined 

“Conquerors who have stretched your 
scepters (1) boundless territories; 
° teachers striven to 
down false doctrine, heresy, and schism 
(2) brains have 


by Statesmen and 
ire more eloquent 
Daniels. You'll un- 


number of 


ove! 


who have cast 


statesine vhose 


throbbed with mighty plans for the 


amelioration (3) of human society 
forth in bright array trom 
glorious fanes (4), and would ye be 
measure of his stature? 


come your 


measured by the 
Behold you not in him a more illustrious 


and more venerable (5) ? 
Oh, felicitous (6) 


to America our Washington!” 


presence 


Providence that gave 


—_a. apt, appropriate 
division (usually within a church) 
staff carried by monarch as symbol 
of authority 
worthy of reverence 
temple 
improvement. 





CAREER CLUB 


TIPS ON YOUR TABLES 


HEN A waitress sings out to the 

cook, ‘Adam and Eve on a raft,’ 

what's she ordering?” Dick Var- 
num asked. 

The Career Clubbers looked puz- 
zled. 

“That’s easy, Mr. Chairman,” Magy 
Lou Parker smiled. “She’s asking for 
poached eggs on toast. When I worked 
as a waitress at the Green Parrot last 
summer, I learned a bookful of colorful 
counter lingo.” 

“Mary Lou and Ray Celek are report- 
ing on the work of waiters and wait- 
resses today,” Dick said. “Ray, you 
know, decided to wait on tables at the 
Rainbow Inn last summer because the 
Rainbow was in a pleasant resort town 
and because the job gave him experi- 
ence that he hopes to use getting sim- 
ilar jobs at college next year. Ray tells 
me that many students earn part of their 
college expenses by waiting tables. 

“Mary Lou's case is different,” Dick 
continued. “She hopes to make a career 
of restaurant work. Tell us about your 
plans, Mary Lou.” ; 

I'd like to own my own coffee shop 
some day,” Mary Lou replied. “That's 
why I'm taking both business and home 
economics school. Office 
practice, typing, and business English 
will prepare me to handle the business 
end of restaurant work, and home eco- 
nomics is giving me a background in 
the preparation of foods. 

“For practical experience,” Mary 
Lou continued, “I worked behind the 
counter of the school cafeteria last year. 
Then last summer I worked at the Green 
Parrot. I'd like to tell you about two 
waitresses I met there. My story has a 
moral, 

“Trixie was a waitress only to make 
money. Her heart wasn’t in her work 
and she was in a perpetual fog. She 
didn’t remember customers’ orders, and 
she couldn't read her scribbled notes. 
She made so many mistakes in her or- 
ders that she always had Rosella, the 
cook, in a ‘stew.’ 

‘One trouble.” Mary Lou _ pointed 
out, “was that Trixie wasn’t strong 
enough to make a good waitress—to 
stand on her feet for long hours and 
still be efficient and pleasant with the 
customers. She wasn’t up to carrying 
heavy trays of dishes. We had no bus 
boys to clean up after customers left, 
so we did our own table clearing.” 

“Trixie sounds like the unpleasant 
type who acts as if she’s doing you a 
favor to take vour order,” Pat suggested. 


courses lm 





“That’s right,” Mary Lou agreed. 
“She got tired easily and then decided 
that most customers were disagreeable. 
She waged a constant battle with her 
customers and with the cooks. At the 
end of the day she was discouraged, 
and would go to a movie or out on a 
date to forget. That kept her up late, 
and she'd awake tired the next day. 


Service with a Smile 


“Now Mabel was different,” Mary 
Lou went on. “Mabel loved people and 
she liked waiting on tables. She was in 
her forties and had had experience in 
restaurants all over the country—Florida 
in the winter, northern resorts in the 
summer. She was strong and had an 
outstanding personality. She made cus- 
tomers feel she enjoved waiting on 
them. 

“Mabel would come around with the 
coffee pot to ‘warm up’ her customers’ 
coffee. She'd lend them a morning pa- 
per. (She bought several copies for 
that purpose.) And she got along fa- 
mously with all the cooks—chatted with 


rr 


oa -f\Js—J- 


Jefferson Machamer, Cart e-Montt 
“Then how about the hash? It has the 
$2 steak, $1.50 chops, $1.40 ham, and 


$1.60 pork in it—all for 85 cents.” 


them and helped when they were busy. 
Naturally, the cooks were glad to help 
Mabel get her orders out of the kitchen 
quickly. And quick service means more 
tips for the waitress.” 

“Aren't tips a waitress’s chief source 
of income?” Dick asked. 

“Usually,” Mary Lou replied. “Wages 
vary, but many waitressés receive as 
little as $2 to $5 a day; the rest of their 
money they earn in tips. At a luxury 
hotel a waitress like Mabel may earn as 
much as $20 a day in tips. 

“Last summer Trixie managed to earn 
$35 to $40 a week, but Mabel was earn- 
ing more than $80 working right at the 
next tables.” 

“Thank vou, Mary Lou,” Dick said. 


“Ray, tell us about the work of a 
waiter.” 

“The most experienced career waiters 
try to work in big city hotels and clubs 
and at resorts,” Ray reported. “Their 
knowledge of how to serve meals quick- 
ly and efficiently earns them a good in- 
come. Then, thousands of less experi- 
enced men work as cafeteria managers, 
waiters, countermen, and bus boys all 
over the counfry. What they earn de- 
pends on the restaurant and their skill. 

“I started last summer as a bus boy, 
cleaning tables and clearing dishes. 
Then I worked on the counter, serving 
coffee and doughnuts. In August I be- 
gan to wait on tables. I often earned 
$40 to $45 a week plus my meals. I 
worked six days a week, eight hours a 
day. I went to the beach several hours 
every afternoon when’ business was 
slow. Then I worked until 9 o'clock in 
the evening to handle the dinner trade.” 

“Do many waiters save their money 
and buy their own restaurants?” Vera 
asked. 

“Some do,” Ray answered. “Some 
become head waiters in hotel dining 
rooms and others become managers of 
chain restaurants, or soda bars.” 

“I forgot to mention.” Mary Lou 
spoke up, “that attractive waitresses 
sometimes are promoted to hostess jobs. 
A dining room hostess greets customers 
and seats them. She also supervises the 
workers in the dining room. 

“Mabel said that the hostess at The 
Pines in Florida last winter lined up 
the waitresses daily before they went 
on duty. Then she inspected their shoe 
shines, uniforms, hair-do’s, make-up, 
and even their fingernails. Restaurant 
workers must look neat.” 

“What school subjects are important 
for a waiter or waitress to take?” Dick 
asked. 

“I'd say English and math,” Ray 
said. “A waiter should speak good, clear 
English and be able to write legibly on 
his order blank. He also needs to know 
enough math to be able to add up a bill 
quickly and accurately.” 

“Some waitresses need a course in 
manners,” Sandy Harris grumbled. 

“You're right,” Mary Lou agreed. 
“While there’s a steady demand for 
well-qualified beginners as waitresses, 
restaurants are beginning to weed out 
girls who toss food on the table and 
insult customers. The man and woman- 
power shortage is over, and customers 
like service with a smile.” 

WiiumaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





HE PRIDE and joy of the hoop ex- 

perts these days are Bob Cousy, of 
Holy Cross, and Paul Arizin, of Villa- 
nova. Back in November, the experts 
predicted that Bob and Paul would 
wind up on all the AlkAmericans, and 
the boys have not let them down. Both 
are rolling along at a terrific pace, aver- 
aging over 20 points a game. 

It is no secret that they are going to 
be signed up by the pros next season. 
The Boston Celtics can’t wait for Cou- 
sy, while the Philadelphia Warriors will 
make Arizin their first choice. 

If Mandrake the Magician ever took 
Bob Cousy in action, he 
would probably give up his act and 
take up plumbing. Pulling rabbits out 
of a hat sawing women in half is 
kid stuff’ 
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Pro Bait. 


Bob Cousy, high scorer and 
flashy play-maker of the 
great Holy Cross quintet. 


Paul Arizin, the nation’s 
finest jump-shot artist 
from Villanova College. 


Thanks to Bob, Holy Cross (as I 
write this) is still unbeaten and rated 
No. 1 in the country, 

The Crusader magician stands 6-feet 
l-inch, weighs 172 pounds, and hails 
from St. Albans, N. Y. Despite all his 
flash, he shows no emotion on the court. 
He lopes around with floppy wrists and 
a poker face. He looks cold and bored. 
But all this is a cover-up. Inside he is 
as tense as a violin string. 

His competitive spirit is best exem- 
plified by an incident that occurred in 
the Sugar Bow! tournament two years 
ago. In Holy Cross’s final game, Bob 
set the fans on their ears by pitching in 
28 points. His team, however, lost. 

After the game, the generous South- 
ern crowd him a great ovation. 
Cousy stood in the center of the floor 
with tears streaming down his cheeks. 
The fans, touched by Bob’s outburst, 
beat their hands even harder. 

But a Boston sportswriter had an- 
other theory. “Look at Cousy,” he said 
“He’s so mad at losing tonight that he’s 
crying with rage.” 


gave 


The Arizin Story 


Anybody who has ever gone out for 
a team and failed to make it can take 
heart from the story of Paul Arizin 
When Paul went out for the team at 
La Salle H. S. in Philadelphia, he was 
cut colder a snowball in Alaska 
He couldn't even make the squad. Now, 
four years later, he is an All-American 
and a coming pro star. 

Standing 3-inches tall and 
weighing 195 pounds, Paul owns the 
greatest one-handed jump shot in the 
college ranks. Blessed with kangaroo 
spring, he gets up so high that the 
shot is almost impossible to block. His 
accuracy is amazing—he sinks exactly 
46 per cent of his shots! 

The record book shows that Paul 
was the nation’s fourth highest scorer 
major college play). His 


than 


6-teet 


last season 





22-point average per game was topped 
only by Tony Lavelli’s 22.4. 

But it was in the national champion- 
ship tourney that Paul really made his 
In Villanova’s opening game 
against Kentucky, Paul amazed the 
crowd by matching the great Alex 
Groza point for point. Though four 
inches shorter than Groza, he posted 
30 points against him. 

Paul next took on the Yale flash, 
Lavelli. But this was no contest. Arizin 
held Tony to 8 points while swishing 
in 22 himself. 

This season, as a senior, Paul is still 
setting records. In the Sugar Bow] tour- 
ney last December, he dunked a total 
of 48 points against Kentucky and Tu- 
lane—a tourney record. 

Odsly enough, you can’t call him an 
“eagle eye.” Like the great George Mi 
kan, he is very near-sighted. But, unlike 
Mikan, he refuses to wear glasses. He 
admits that he often shoots through a 
bleary haze. 

Off the court, as on it, Paul has all 
the class in the world. He has made the 
honor roll at Villanova every term. His 
hobby is reading. A rabid Shakespeare 
fan, he can quote from the Bard’s works 
at great length. 

He doesn’t for loud music or 
bop, preferring the smoother bands like 
Guy Lombardo’s. As far as the movies 
go, he'll walk a mile for a Cary Grant 
picture and five miles for a Jeanne 
Crain film 

Girls? “I don’t have the time or the 
money to spend on them. But I guess 
the real reason I don’t have dates is be- 
cause I don’t know how to talk to 
them.” (Who really does, old man?) 

Paul receives hundreds of letters 
every day from kids who couldn’t make 
their school teams. He always replies, 
“Don’t give up, just keep trying.” 

~Heraan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Exceptions 


The superintendent paid a hurried 
visit to an overcrowded school. “Any 
abnormal children in your class?” he 
asked one overworked teacher. 

“Yes,” she said. “Two of them have 


good manners.” 
Teachers’ Digest 


Short and to the Point 


Our neighbor was worried because 
she hadn’t heard for several weeks from 
her son who was away at boarding 
school. Eventually, however, she re- 
ceived a letter which read: 

“Dear Mother: They are making us 


write our parents. Love, Jack.” 
Atlanta Journal 


One for the Birds 


A small boy came home from school 
one day and proudly held out a new 
book that he said he won in biology 
class. 

Mother: “How did you do that?” 

Boy: “Miss Smith asked how many 
legs an ostrich has and I said three.” 

Mother: “But an ostrich has only two 
legs.” 

Boy: “Well, 
said four.” 


all of the rest of the class 


Michigan Education Journas 


A Good Idea 


Guest: “This party is awful dull. I 
think I'll go home.” 

Host: “Fine, old boy—that will sure 
help.” 


Farm Journal 


Surprise 
Marie Wilson went to a Vine Street 
shop to buy a sweater for her dog, 
Hobbs. After much argument about the 
correct size, the storekeeper said, “Why 
don’t you bring in the dog?” 
“Oh,” said Marie, “I couldn't do that. 


It’s a surprise.” 


Erskine Jobnsen in N. Y¥. World-Teiegraa 


Feller in Redbook 
“I'm beginning to wish we weren't the 
only ones here with a television seti’’ 


Bad Actor 


Two modern little girls coming from 
Sunday school were discussing the les- 
son. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” 
asked one. 

“No,” said the other, “of course not. 
It’s just like Santa Claus—he’s your 
father.” 

Quote 
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The C 


Cannibal prince: 
dinner?” 

Cannibal 
eaten.” 





“Am I too late for 


king: “Yes, everyone's 


Richard Mateuki, Lihue, Hawaii 


it Doesn’t Matter Really! 


Man: “Id like to buy a book.” 

Clerk: “What would you like, sir, 
something light?” 

Man: “It doesn’t matter. 
car with me.” 


Wyandotte (BH. 8.) Pantograpt 


I have my 


Kansas City, Kan 


Hope for the Best 


From West Hill (Ont.) Enterprise: 
“Mr. and Mrs. Everett Smith and 
family have moved from Janetville to 
Lindsay. Mr. Smith lied in Highland 
Creek for a number of years. We hope 
they will be happy in their new home.” 


Farm Journal 


All by Herself! 


Sweet Young Thing: “How do you 
like the potato salad?” 

Boy Friend: “Delicious! Did you buy 
it yourself?” 


Classmate 


Lemme Atom 


The science class had been discus- 
sing the use of atomic energy. Then, 
in order to encourage student thinking, 
the teacher asked each student to turn 
in a written report on that subject. 

One paper came in entitled “Up and 
Atom”! 


Teacher's Diges* 


Real Thing 


Producer Dave Titus of the CBS 
dramatic show, This Is My Best, was 
helping his sound man get just the 
right sound effects for an auto crash. 
After several tries he phoned his sound 
man on the house phone. “That last 
auto crash was just right,” he said. “Can 
you do it again?” 

“I doubt it,” said the sound man. 
“What you heard was the auto crash 


record crashing on the floor!” 
Harriet Horne in N. Y¥. World-Telegram 


Historical Fact 


Freshman: “Where did the expres- 
sion ‘Step on it, kid’ originate?” 
Sophomore: “When Sir Walter 
Raleigh laid down his cloak for Liz- 
zie.” 
Anon 


Gifted 


Singer: “How do you like my voice?” 
Pianist: “Lady, I've played the white 
keys, I've played the black keys, but 
you're the first singer I ever saw who 


could sing in the cracks.” —stecatr_ spirit 








LAST CALL! 


Teachers! Students! 
MAIL BEST STUDENT WRITING 


FOR 1950 SCHOLASTIC WRIT- 
ING AWARDS NOT LATER THAN 


MARCH 1 
Rules booklets on request 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 








6 Archi Ee, 


DEGREE COURS! Art i 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
lustrotion, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 
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CORNELIUS WARMERDAM 


greatest pole vaulter of all time, 
holder of World's Record, 15 ft. 7% in. 


YP, __ emul ra i 





“You need IRON NERVES to break track records. Take the 

e Millrose Games in Madison Square Garden... no one had 

ever vaulted 15 feet indoors, but the crowd of 16,000 expected 
» something big that night . . . so I had to make it!” 
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2 “My take-off was perfectly timed. I felt tense but con- 3 “TRON NERVES pay off! But, if you’re a caffein- 
e fident .. . then I called on every ounce of strength .. . e susceptible like me, caffein in coffee may mean 
up and over! The crowd’s roar told me I had made it . . . the ‘coffee nerves.’ So, since high school, I’ve made caf- 
first 15-foot jump ever made indoors!” fein-free POSTUM my hot drink. I’m a coach now...” 








MANY TOP STARS FIND POSTUM 
THE (DEAL TRAINING TABLE ORINK. 
SO SW/7TCH TO POSTUM NOW...ANO 
KEEP THE TRON NERVES YOU NEEO 
FOR 8/G-TIME COMPETITION.” 











IF YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN --a drug —an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug— 

nothing that can —s harm anyone... 

Fellows, don’t risk “coffee nerves.” Drink 

oe i : = POSTUM regularly at your own home “training 

...and, if you were on my team, I'd tell A } table.’’ Made from healthful wheat and bran! 

e you: Train for success—eat and drink the 2s! Youll enjoy — ow. — apes on Ria 

; , . orous grain-rich flavo . INSTANT POSTUM. 

right things—and that includes 100% caffein- . 

free postum ... It can’t cause ‘coffee nerves’!’’ Ss Y A Product of General Foods 





Off the Press 


Our Sovereign State, edited by Robert 
S. Allen. Vanguard, N. Y. 413 pp., $5. 


This is a book written in anger. Ac- 
cording to the authors, who contribute 
separate chapters on several states, state 
government has sunk so low that it in- 
vites a volume comparable to Lincoln 
Steffens’ indictment of municipalities in 
his The Shame of the Cities. 

States singled out for special investi- 
gation in this book are Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Texas, Louisiana, and California. Every- 
where the indelicate hand of lobbyists is 
exposed as perverting the will of the 
* people. Their machinations, according 
to the several contributors, are made 
possible by archaic constitutions, state- 
local relations in which the “rural tail 
wags the city dog,” and low-grade, cor- 
rupt legislatures. The role played by 
many public-spirited citizens’ groups and 
of some progressive governors in chal- 
lenging entrenched political machines is 
only, briefly touched upon in some chap- 
ters. 

This analysis of state government 
names names, offers documentation, and 
is calculated to arouse public opinion. 
Its value is vitiated, however, by an ill- 
assorted invective which caricatures Mr. 
Allen’s otherwise able introduction. 


These overheated pages cry wolf too 
often to carry complete conviction. 


Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth. Russian 
Cartoons About the United States 
From “Krokodil,” Moscow’s Humor 
Magazine, edited by William Nelson. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C. 116 pp., $2.50. 


Russian cartoonists have been work- 
ing overtime, since 1946, to chill any 
warm feelings Russians may have had 
towards Americans before V-E Day. To 
some extent the same observation, in re- 
verse, may be made about American 
cartoonists. But the Russian effort is 
placed in a special category by the gov- 
ernment-inspired control of the press. It 
is probably no longer accurate to say 
“that despite their government the Rus- 
sian people are friendly to us.” They are 
being too carefully taught not to be. 

In caustic cartoons, reproduced in 
black and white, the Russians hold up 
to ridicule our economic institutions, 
freedom of the press, culture, foreign 
policy, and the U. S. role in the United 
Nations. Editorial notes and translations 
of captions are commendably brief and 
pointed. 

This book will not amuse. It reveals 
an appalling distortion which must be 
dispelled if peace is ever to flourish. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


America’s Economic System 


March 15 in Senior Scholastic, World Week, and Junior Scholastic 


Below is a listing of films from a larger selection prepared by Vera 
Falconer, Audio-Visual Editor. These films are useful not only for the 
forthcoming special issue on the “Miracle of America” (U. S. Indus- 
trial Achievement Since 1900), but also in the teaching of economics 
and current problems generally. Teachers who wish to have the com- 
plete mimeographed list may obtain it, free of charge, by sending a 
request postcard to William D. Boutwell, Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


GENERAL 


Productivity—Key to Plenty—20 minutes, 
sale or rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois. Analysis of Ameri- 
can production and consumption. 

American Portrait—25 minutes, sale, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd, 
New York 17. High standards of living 
achieved in last 100 years—emphasis on 
role of salesman in aiding spread of better 
ways of life. 

America Marching On—10 minutes, loan, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th, New York 20. Development of 
higher standards of living, higher incomes 
and more leisuretime. 

American Miracle—18 minutes, loan, 
General Motors Corp., Div. of Public Rela- 
tions, Film Distribution Section, 3044 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 2. The story of mass 
production—how a job is set up and oper- 
ated, emphasis on planning, engineering 
and machinery necessary. 

Enterprise—31 minutes, color, loan; Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Public Relations 
Dept., 10 East 40th, New York 16. Story 
of Buchanan, Georgia, showing how free 
enterprise builds America. 

Finding People for Products—10 miwutes, 
loan, U. S. Rubber Co., Advertising Dept., 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20. City mar- 
keting methods. 

Heritage for Victory—19 minutes, loan, 
Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th, New 
York 19 (produced for Western Electric 
Co.) History of the Western Electric Co. 
from beginnings in 1869 as a small shop. 

The Hidden World—26 minutes, color, 
loan, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Advertising & Industrial Press Dept., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc. Engineering student learns 
about engineer’s contribution to better 
living. 

Letter From America—32 minutes, loan, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Public 
Relations Dept., 1144 East Market St., 
Akron 16, Ohio. American way of life as 
seen by immigrant who made good here. 

Our America—32 minutes, loan, Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Factors contributing 
to health, prosperity and freedoms in Amer- 
ica. Comparison of American industry and 
that of other lands. 

The Human Bridge—35 minutes, color, 
loan, Film Library, Ford Motor Company, 
3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 


Mass production techniques and the assem- 
bly line as shown through story of develop- 
ment of a new design idea into a finished 
motor car. 

AGRICULTURE: New Ways of Farming 
—20 minutes, March of Time Forum Edi- 
tions, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
sale or rent. New large scale methods, co- 
operatives, mechanized small farms; effects 
of income and standards of living. Power 
and the Land—38 minutes, rent, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. A USDA film. Effects 
of rural electrification. 

COMM.JNICATION: Story of Commu- 
nication—22 minutes, rent, Films, Inc., 330 
West 42nd, New York 18 (produced by 
20th Century-Fox ). Great advances in com- 
munication beginning with use of electric 
energy; telegraph, telephone; multiplying 
uses of electric power. Television Today— 
35 minutes, Loan, CBS, New York. Growth 
and significance; operation. Audience as 
sales medium. 

TRANSPORTATION: Transportation in 
the United States—18 minutes, sale or rent, 
March of Time Forum Editions, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17. Importance of 
all types of transportation in supplying ne- 
cessities to each American citizen. Railroads 
as backbone of transport system. 

METAL INDUSTRIES: Curiosity Shop 
—30 minutes, and Unfinished Rainbows—36 
minutes, color, loan, Modern Talking Pic- 
tures (produced by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica). History of aluminum industry; man’s 
many uses for this metal. Curiosity Shop is 
sequel to the other. Steel—Man’s Servant— 
38 minutes, color, U. S. Steel Corp. of Dela- 
ware. Story of steel from ore to finished 
product. 

PETROLEUM: Petroleum and Its Uses 
—42 minutes, loan, U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(Sinclair Refining Co.). Principal uses of 
petroleum products in everyday life. 

FOOD INDUSTRIES: A Nation's Meat 
—30 minutes, loan, Swift & Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago 9. Meat industry, ranch to retail coun- 
ter. Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow—33 
minutes, loan, H. J. Heinz Co., Advertising 
Dept., Pittsburgh, Pa. Development of food 
preservation and canning industry; impor- 
tance to modern living. 

COAL: Power Unlimited—17 minutes, 
apply, RKO Radio Pictures, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20. Values of coal—power, 
fuel, by-products. 





Corner 


ODAY’S luncheon conversation 

around “our corner” centered on 
the Current Affairs Report of the New 
York Times. No one in the group had 
seen the complete report. The copies 
we had ordered had not yet been re- 
ceived. 

But there was no one in the group of 
Scholastic-ites who had not read the full 
page of stories in the Times about the 
report, the published excerpts from it, 
and Benjamin Fine’s Sunday column of 
comment. 

For the “nation-wide study of the 
teaching of current affairs,” sponsored 
by the Times, “three ‘teachers received 
leaves of absence from the New York 
City system last year to visit . . . scores 
of school systems . . . and talk with hun- 
dreds of teachers and . . . administra- 
tors.” The visiting teachers are called 
“Fellows” in the report. They tell not 
only what they found, but the broad 
conclusions which they, and the Times, 
have reached. 

Of course, all of us at Scholastic were 
delighted that the powerful New York 
Times had centered its attention on the 
teaching of current affairs in our schools. 
All of us well remembered the Times’ 
1943 report on the teaching of American 
history, and the effect it had on increas- 
ing the amount of United States history 
taught along traditional patterns. 

Yes, we were pleased and proud to 
have the Times focus attention on a field 
in which a few small publishers have 
been at work for a great many years. 
Preston Davis’ father (Preston is head 
of American Education Press) was a far- 
sighted pioneer when he founded Cur- 
rent Events in 1902. I'm not sure when 
George Pflaum’s father got into the field 
with special newspapers for the Catho- 
lic schools. But, naturally, I do know 
that we published the first issue of 
Scholastic on October 20, 1920. About 
three years later Walter and Ruth Myer 
issued the first of the papers now pub- 
lished by Civic Education Service, Inc., 
and in the mid-1930s Young America 
entered the field. 

Teachers who have been eager to keep 
their textbooks up to date and to em- 
phasize the study of current affairs have 
been served primarily by this small 
group of special publishers. All of them, 
I’m sure, will welcome the Times survey 
and report. 


Two weeks ago in this column I 
praised classroom teachers as the real 
pioneers of current affairs instruction. 
I said that the widespread study of cur- 
rent affairs was “not so much a pub- 
lishing achievement as it is a tribute to 
our teachers and their devotion to their 
jobs.” 


The Times Is Unhappy 


But excerpts from the Times’ report 
indicate that the Times and the Fellows 
who conducted the survey are none too 
happy about the status of the teaching 
of current affairs in the schools. They 
say it has “not kept pace with other edu- 
cational advances,” and that “the schools 
do not devote sufficient time to this im- 
portant subject.” The report emphasizes 
the need for the study of controversial 
issues in the classroom and regrets that 
“frequently the schools do not take up 
controversial issues because of commu- 
nity pressures or because teachers fear 
they will be labeled ‘Red’.” 

The review published in the Times 
itself says that the report especially de- 
plores the widespread practice of de- 
voting a period a week to current affairs; 
the report, says the reviewer, “contends 
that current affairs, taught as an append- 
age to the social studies or any other 
course . . . is frequently nothing more 
than a ‘mildly pleasant waste of time’.” 

The Fellows who prepared the report, 
says the Times, “are particularly dis- 
tressed by the use of the edited class- 
room periodical, which has in many in- 
stances become the sole ‘text’ for the 
current affairs session. The classroom 
periodicals, they say, strengthen the un- 
desirable pattern [italics mine] of the 
isolated teaching of current affairs.” 

Perhaps the Times’ review over- 
emphasized the report’s concern over 
the bad influence of the “especially 
edited weekly classroom periodical.” On 
the other hand, we are aware of the 
fact that most school people will neces- 
sarily acquire their impression of the 
report from the Times’ summary, since 
the complete report contains 278 pages 
and sells for $1.50. 

With some of the quotes in the sum- 
mary “we heartily agree. Naturally, we 
applaud the Times’ desire to have con- 
troversial issues discussed in the class- 
room. But we also know that teachers 
who use Scholastic Magazines are not 
ducking controversy. We avoid no sig- 
nificant subject—however controversial— 
that is within the range of our readers’ 
age groups. 


How to Find the Time? 


We also would like to see more time 
devoted to the study of current affairs. 
But the Times’ survey and conclusions, 
we fear, create a dilemma for social 
studies teachers. In its survey of 1943, 
the Times effectively called for greater 


attention to the study of American his- 
tory, and got it, as evidenced by recent 
U. S. Office of Education reports. But 
it was history taught in the traditional 
fashion. Many social studies teachers 
will now wonder if the Times has re- 
versed itself. 

We are not sure just how the cur- 
riculum planners or the teachers are 
going to find more time for the study of 
current affairs. The requirements, often 
dictated by law, for study of U. S. his- 
tory and the Constitution, the demands 
made on the schools to prepare pupils 
for college, marriage, life adjustment, 
vocations, leisure time, etc., etc., etc., 
certainly crowd the social studies and 
English courses of study. Teachers are 
doing pretty well when they find a mini- 
mum of an hour a week to have their 
pupils take a good hard look at the con- 
temporary world. Furthermore, we doubt 
if there are many teachers who com- 
pletely ignore the current scene in their 
everyday classes. 

We noted some quotes in the Times 
review which seem to justify our exist- 
ence (and that of our competitors). 
Among them are [italics ours]: 

“These standards generally are con- 
sidered essential in selecting materials 
for classroom use: (1) Materials should 
be within the interest and intellectual 
range and at the comprehension level of 
the students. (2) Materials should be 
readily available with a minimum of red 
tape. (3) A variety of sources should be 
on hand. (4) Students must be taught 
to recognize bias. 

Those essentials are, I believe, a par- 
tial description of the Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

Missing in the quoted list of essentials 
is another one we would place high on 
our list, namely, the need for thorough 
“background” to be supplied right with 
the current news so that pupils may see 
events in their relationship to history 
and to other phases of the contemporary 
scene. 

At any rate, we are sure that cur- 
riculum specialists and classroom teach- 
ers will read the Times report eagerly, 
hoping to find new ways to help our 
young people understand the contem- 
porary world and learn to be better citi- 
zens. And finally, what is most, impor- 
tant, to seek new methods—regardless of 
source materials—to help our young 
people learn to run the political and 
social affairs of the coming atomic age 
better than we have been doing since 
World War I. To that end we pledge 
continued devotion to our job of being 
a teachers’ alert and objective assistant. 
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